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POLAND’S VITAL INTEREST 


(Part of the address given by Wladystaw Gomul- 
ka at the Central Harvest Festival in Warsaw, 
September 10, 1961) 


Peace among nations and the security of our country are the 
main goals and guiding idea of all the steps taken by Poland, 
jointly with the fraternal socialist states, in the international arena. 


In recent months the international situation has been seriously 
aggravated. For a long time we have warned that the policy of 
the German Federal Republic and that of the Western powers on 
the German question is an increasing danger to peace. For a long 
time we have been making proposals that would help remove this 
danger and solve the German problem. The Polish Government 
advocated the establishment of an atom-free zone in central Europe. 
It is obvious that had this proposal been accepted the situation in 
Europe and the world would now be vastly different and improved. 
But the German Federal Republic and the Western powers rejected 
this proposal without a hearing. 

The Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic, Poland and 
the other socialist countries submitted a proposal to conclude a peace 
treaty with Germany which would definitively have settled all 
disputes over the German question and the German question itself 
in accordance with the interest of peace. For three years west Ger- 

many and the Western powers have been rejecting this suggestion... 
| If the Western powers do not change their attitude on the question 
of a common peace treaty with both German states, the socialist 
states will conclude a peace treaty with that German state which 
has shown its willingness, that is, the German Democratic Republic. 

We will do this in order to conclude the last chapter of the war 
with Nazi Germany, to give a legal sanction to the state frontiers 
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that were drawn after the war in Europe, to provide the legal 
grounds for the full sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic 
and on this basis solve the problem of west Berlin which we want 
to transform into a demilitarized, free city. A peace treaty is essential 
if the situation in the heart of Europe is to become normal, if the 
hopes entertained by the Bonn Government and the west German 
militarists of strangling and absorbing the German Democratic 
Republic are to be frustrated, if revisionist and revanchist activities 
in west Germany are to be scotched, if in this way the path towards 
the maintenance of peace in Europe and the world is to be cleared. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany cannot be delayed 
any longer if we do not want to expose the peace of the world to 
enormous danger. This arises from the forces of militarism and 
aggression in west Germany which have been resurrected, supported 
and armed by the Western powers. Though history may mot re 
peat itself, the policy practised by the Western powers with regard 
to Germany does. After the first world war they allowed Hitler to 
restore German militarism and unleash the second world war. To 





day, with their help, Herr Adenauer and his Nazi generals are onc 
again restoring and consolidating German militarism. Hitler in-/ 
troduced universal, compulsory military service 16 years after Ger- | 
many’s defeat in the first world war. Adenauer was quicker, for | 
he did it only 11 years after the capitulation of the Nazi Reich. In| 
the years 1933-39 Hitler spent about 90,000 million marks on wat | 
preparations; Adenauer, since 1955, has spent 120,000 million for the 
same purpose. Nazi Germany towards the end of the war begal 
producing the V-1 and V-2 rockets. Adenauer’s Germany is mani: | 
facturing rocket weapons and has now undertaken the production 
of space rockets. The Nazi generals who command the Bundeswelt | 
do not, it is true, as yet have atomic weapons at their disposal; but 
who can guarantee that they will not have them tomorrow? Afie 
all, the Western powers have long been training special Bundeswelt 
units in the use of atomic weapons. 

Can we then delay the signing of a peace treaty with Germany! 
Are we to wait until the west German mnilitarists have nuclest | 
weapons? W ll their intentions then become more peaceful? 

The socialist states are determined not to allow the policy of tit| 
Western powers, which 22 years ago enabled Hitler to launch wat, f 
once more to push Europe and the world into a new and a hundret | 
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times more destructive catastrophe. We cannot compel the Western 
powers to sign with us a joint peace treaty with both German 
states. But nothing and nobody can prevent the socialist states from 
signing a peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic. That 
is why we will sign such a treaty, in the name of the most vital 
interests of peace. At the same time there will be a legal basis for 
the solution of the west Berlin problem. 

It is west Berlin that is the most delicate point for the west 
German militarists and their NATO allies. Its significance is de- 
termined by the part that it plays in the overall militarist and 
revanchist policy of the Government of the German Federal Republic 
and the policy of the Western powers directed against the socialist 
countries. They are using west Berlin as an implement of this policy; 
it has become a base and a bridgehead for intensifying the cold 
war, a headquarters of espionage and subversive organizations. 
West Berlin, which lies in the territory of the German Democratic 
Republic, has for years been used by the west German militarists 
and the imperialist, aggressive forces of the Atlantic Pact as a highly 
convenient outpost for conducting all kinds of subversive operations 
against the German Democratic Republic and the other socialist 
countries. 

The German Federal Republic, the spearhead of the policy of 
aggression and cold war in Europe, has exploited west Berlin not 
only for its own campaign to undermine and swallow up the German 
Democratic Republic but also, by means of pressure and even black- 
mail of its NATO allies, to stir up trouble between East and West 
which is calculated to prevent the signing of a peace treaty and the 
solution of the west Berlin problem as peace and security require. 

An example of this blackmail and instigation of the Western 
powers against the Soviet Union is the statement in the west Berlin 
daily, Tagesspiegel, which says: “If the United States gave in to the 
Soviet attack on west Berlin, it would reduce itself... to the rank 
of a second-class power... As an ally, it would cease to be trust- 
worthy and could no longer appear im the role of leader of the 
West.” The west Berlin radio indulges in even sharper forms of 
blackmail, reminding the United States that “the German Federal 
Republic joined the Atlantic Treaty because the crux of US policy 
on the German question was to work towards the unification of 
Germany and the enactment of the right of all Germans to self- 
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determination”. The west German militarists are, thus, clearly black- 
mailing their western allies: if the latter do not support their policy 
and their aims, they will leave NATO. 

However, it is just by giving way to pressure from Adenauer and 
his blackmail that the United States suffers loss of prestige in the 
eyes of the peace-loving world; the adoption of the essential decisions 


in favour of a peaceful solution of the German problem could only | 


raise this prestige. 








t 


The solution of the west Berlin problem is both urgent and 


essential. The continuation of the present situation can only in- | 


crease the constant danger of west Germany or the aggressive circles 
of NATO provoking an armed conflict which in this explosive spot 
might have unconscionable consequences for world peace. 

What solution have we offered the Western powers for the prob- 
lem of west Berlin? We want to turn it into a demilitarized free 
city, to negotiate with all the western states concerned a status | 


' 


which will define its legal order. As a free city, west Berlin should | 


be an autonomous, democratic and sovereign organism. It should 
have the right to maintain diplomatic and commercial relations 
with all countries. Its social system should conform to the wishes 
of the people living there. The status of west Berlin as a free city 
would be guaranteed in agreement with the Western powers. 


No one intends to prevent either the German Federal Republic 


or any other state from having access to west Berlin. We even 
agree to certain numbers of troops belonging to the Western powers | 


remaining there if the latter so wish. All roads and lines of com- | 
munication into west Berlin pass through the German Democratic | 
Republic. For this reason once the treaty has been signed all com- | 
munication with the city must be under its control. 

A peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic would 
abolish on its territory those rights granted the Western powers 4 | 
a result of the surrender of Nazi Germany; this would include the | 
right to maintain communications with west Berlin on the principles | 
of occupation laid down, together with the Soviet Union, after the | 
capitulation of Germany. 

The United States, Great Britain and France have announced | 
that they will not waive their occupation rights with regard to 4 


German Democratic Republic, that they will not submit to its control | 
} 
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of the approaches to west Berlin and that they will keep their way 
into the city open by force... 

We cannot make light of these threats. All the more so, since 
they have been accompanied by concrete moves on the part of some 
NATO members, particularly the U.S.A. and the German Federal 
Republic, which are increasing their military forces, calling up 
reservists, holding up the discharge of those who have completed 
their service, stepping up their armaments spending, transferring 
troops to west Germany and other countries, and making various 
other preparations for military operations. All these moves of the 
imperialist powers add up — in our deepest conviction — to black- 
mail; they are intended to panic the socialist states into changing 
their decision to conclude a peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. The Governments of the Western powers would 
have to be out of their senses to consider actually starting a war 
over Berlin... 

The only sensible and logical proposal, which is in everyone's 
interest, is that put forward by the Soviet Union — to sit down 
round a table and solve these problems by negotiations in accordance 
with the interests of peace with no loss suffered by either side. The 
sooner this happens, the easier it will be to negotiate and reach 
agreement, and many new obstacles and difficulties will be avoided. 

It is obvious that we cannot watch these imperialist demonstra- 
tions of force impassively. Our inaction could only help those forces 
in the West which have declared against negotiations over the 
Berlin problem and Germany, which call, not for negotiations, but 
for a policy from strength against the socialist camp. These slogans 
and these views are the main obstacles to a peaceful solution of 
the German problem. For this reason not only the Soviet Union but 
also all the members of the Warsaw Treaty, including Poland, have 
been compelled to increase their defence forces... All peace-loving 
nations are deeply interested in the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany. The Polish nation is working all the harder towards this 
end because such a treaty, regardless of whether it is signed with 
both the German states or only the German Democratic Republic, 
wili give a final and full endorsement, consistent with the principles 
of international law, to the Polish-German frontier on the Odra and 
Nysa. The Polish nation is directly interested in having the west 
German revisionists understand that their hopes are futile, that 
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right and might are standing guard over our frontiers... Our united 
armed forces are capable of ensuring the security of the German 
Democratic Republic, the first target for which west German mili- 
tarism is whetting its teeth. For the security of the frontiers of 
Democratic Germany is the security of us all; for Poland it is the 
guarantee that the jackboot of German imperialism will never 
trample our western frontier... 

As the Western powers realize that the socialist states will not 
go back on their decision to sign a peace treaty with Germany and 
on this basis to solve the west Berlin problem, they have let it 
be known more and more clearly that they are ready to get round 


a table and negotiate. If they are sincere in their intentions, we | 
can only welcome this. The Soviet Union and all the socialist states | 


are prepared at any moment to start negotiations. This is what we 
have been demanding for almost the last three years, ever since 
a draft treaty with Germany was submitted to the Western powers. 
We do not want war, only peace. We are not planning to attack 
anyborly; we will only defend ourselves with all the means available 
if someone attacks us. But any potential aggressor knows well that 
an attack on the Soviet Union and the other socialist states would 
be suicidal. The infinite destructive power of modern weapons has 
made war an absurdity. 








Saas 


For this reason, though we must preserve all-round vigilance | 


to the designs of imperialism, nothing can shake our peace of mind. 
In an age of terrible thermo-nuclear weapons and ballistic rockets, 


in an age which has produced the first cosmonauts — Gagarin and | 
Titov, heroic sons of the Soviet Union, in the age of the powerful, | 
world-wide socialist system, we can and must be convinced that | 
there will be no war, and particularly that there will be no wa 


over Berlin. 
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INTEGRATION AND ADVANCE 


Edmund Meclewski 


The situation facing the Polish state in 1945 was complicated. 
First there was the economic ground lost during the Partitions 
(1772—1918) through neglect and backwardness which had not been 
made up between the wars. While Europe passed through the indus- 
trial revolution and modernized its life Poland was still without 
statehood; it was the policy of the partitioning powers to keep the 
bruised and dismembered country in a state of prolonged under- 
development. After the first world war the newly independent 
state failed to create a fully integrated organism from the three 
highly diverse areas inherited from the partitions. Little progress 
was made in industrialization and modernization. The second world 
war in which Poland suffered the highest proportionate losses of 
any nation did the rest. It was not only the numbers murdered 
(6 millions, that is every fifth Pole) but that the worst-hit section 
of the population was that most needed in a revival — the teachers, 
doctors, engineers, artists, etc. 

Second, there was the necessity of moulding two fundamentally 
different areas — the territories regained under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment and the rest of Poland — into a single and uniform state 
organism. Under the Germans, the former had had a population 
of 8.9 million (including 1.3 million Poles); in 1945 there were only 
3.8-4.0 million left. The rest had either been evacuated or had fled 
before the advancing Soviet and Polish armies. What was left of 
the German population, numbering over 2.5 million, was, under 
the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, repatriated to Germany in 
the next two years. Their place had to be taken by Poles resettled 
from the heart of the country or repatriates from every part of the 
world. This involved a single operation of enormous scale that set 
the regained territories apart from the rest of the country. All 
Property in this area (except that belonging to the native Polish 
Population) was ex-German property and so came under state 
ownership; this formed another fundamental difference between the 
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situation here and in the rest of the country. This property was only 
slowly and gradually — in accordance with the new social system — 
denationalized. Another factor that contributed to the area’s special 
status came from the fact that the difference in economic struc- 
ture — the result of its long association with another state 
organism — and the relatively high industrialization (despite large- 
scale destruction) promised quicker returns on investments. In the 
mext few years the resources of the state were directed not only 
towards restoring the life of this area and making it fully Polish 
again but also towards its complete assimilation with the rest of 
the country. 

The “eastern” territories had formed about 24 per cent of the 
area of the Reich; but their population was barely 13.8 per cent 
of the total. They accounted for 9.9 per cent of the Reich’s gross 
production but only thanks to a special price structure; in terms of 
world prices the proportion would have been barely 8 per cent. 
Industrial production in 1933 came to 6 per cent of the Reich total. 
Productivity was 40 per cent lower; the yield per hectare was 
18 quintals, compared with 22 in the rest of the country. 

These figures illustrate some of the attitudes adopted by German 
bourgeois (including Nazi) science to conditions in this area and 
its position in the Reich. It was seen as an appendage, not an integral 
part of the German state organism. Economically (as the above 
figures show), culturally, socially, even in popular thinking it was 
a depressed area. Not only did it present Germany with an incessant 
internal problem: economic underdevelopment, the necessity for 
state intervention, the sapping of the population by an exodus of 
manpower to the industrial west, the apathy and complexes of the 
German community in these lands wrested from Poland and colo- 
nized by force, etc., but it has also been a frequent source of ex- 
ternal conflicts: Prussia-Poland, Germany-Poland, the irredentism 
of the inter-war years, the second world war, the present situation 
in the Federal German Republic and its policy. There was a specific 
and extremely troublesome ambivalence in German life over this 
area: the Drang nach Osten policy was at odds with the economic, 
cultural, political and social reality. It is not surprising that many 
German bourgeois scholars, nationalist in outlook, predicted the loss 
of these lands to Poland even without a war, under the pressure 
of the economic, demographic, social and political facts. This view 
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was taken, for example, by Professor Wilhelm Volz of Leipzig (with 
his significant phrase “Raum ohne Volk” in Die Ostdeutsche Wirts- 
chaft, written in 1930), Johannes Dierkes, Haushofer and many others. 

Today the condition of these territories which are since the war 
part of Poland, is completely different. Poland’s total area is 
311,730 sq. km., of which they make up 100,961 sq. km. or 
$2.4 per cent. 

Within its present boundaries Poland is a self-contained geographic 
area. It is made up of the basins of two rivers — the Odra and 
the Vistula — which knit the country into a single whole; 87.5 per 
cent of the Vistula system and 89.3 per cent of the Odra system 
are in Poland. The two rivers several times approach each other 
and their tributaries interlock. The most important of these is the 
Warta, a tributary of the Odra whose network through the River 
Noteé and the Bydgoszcz Canal links up with the Vistula. 

In the south the area is bounded by the Carpathian and Sudeten 
mountains with two convenient passes — the Moravian Gate and 
the Klodzko Gap. On the north a natural frontier is formed by the 
381 km. long coastline. Between the source of the Nysa and the 
mouth of the Odra in the Szczecin Estuary the Central European 
Plain is at its narrowest, being less than 300 km. across. As a result 
the Polish-German frontier is today only 456 km. long, where before 
the war it came to 1,912 km. Today Poland has 1.6 km. of sea 
frontier and 11.4 km. of land frontier per 1,000 sq. km. of area; 
before the war the respective figures were 0.4 and 14.2 km. 

Inside this area there are no serious obstacles to communications 
such as large mountain chains. This has made integration and 
economic and cultural progress much easier. Natural wealth, con- 
centrated mainly in the south and the south-west, provides the raw 
material base for the development of heavy industry. 

The territories regained in 1945, which form about 32 per cent 
of the total area of the country, contain about 26 per cent of its 
population; their share of the economy is roughly the same. But 
one point has to be strongly emphasized; their importance is steadily 
growing: in Germany it was steadily falling. 

Poland, in taking over the lands on the Odra and Baltic, had to 
create a new national economic, social and cultural geography. To 
this end all administrative decisions were subordinated to integrate 
this previously parcelled territory which in point of fact had always 
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constituted a uniform whole. For instance, what is today Gdartisk 
Voivodship had before the war belonged to four different organ- 
isms — East Prussia, the Free City of Danzig, Pomeranian Voivod- 
ship and Késlin Regency. 

The economic integration of these territories in now a fact. But 
what of their stabilization? What are the specific features of 
each part? 

Lower Silesia is primarily industrial because of its raw materials 
and the investments that exploit them. The Wroclaw Voivodship 
today accounts for a tenth of the country’s industrial production 
(Katowice, traditionally the industrial centre of Poland, for a fifth). 
Opole is mainly an agricultural voivodship and seems likely to 
be the country’s richest producer. The northern voivodships are 
less industrialized as yet: Koszalin accounts for about a hundredth, 
Zielona Géra and Szczecin for about a fiftieth of total Polish 
production. However, the coastal character of these voivodships is 
becoming increasingly clear and requires that they be treated as 
a single unit; also their high natural increase makes it certain that 
they will be more industrially developed in the future. 

Demographically, the density of population of Wroclaw and 
Gdansk voivodships is greater than that of Poznan, Bydgoszcz and 
Warsaw; in Koszalin and Olsztyn it is close to that of Bialystok, 
the lowest in the country. 

Thus these territories now form over 30 per cent of the area 
of Poland, have over a quarter of its population and produce 70 per 
cent more than when part of Germany. It is noteworthy that this 
has taken only 16 years — after at least 150 years of German rule, 
and in some areas several hundred. Within the next ten years the 
population, even without the additional settlement which will take 
place, will pass the German figure by a million, making its density 
equal to the neighbouring parts of the country which have a similar 
economic structure. This is an incontestable advance, rapid, well- 
secured and a bridgehead for future. This enormous investment 
effort has transformed Poland into an industrialized state moving 
towards the modernization of its economy. Up to 1960 the total 
outlays sunk into these territories came to the huge figure of 
200,000 million zlotys. As already mentioned, their share of pro 
duction amounts to 30 per cent; this is a sign of the evenness of 
the country’s progress and of the natural and organic ties of these 
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lands with the rest of the country. The current Five-Year Plan has 
appropriated a further 100,000 million zlotys mainly for the northern 
territories on the Baltic which were the most neglected under the 
Germans. This investment will bring them more heavy and medium- 
scale industry and provide work for the new generation that has 
grown up in this area. 

A measure of the importance which Poland attaches to these 
regained territories and also a measure of their cultural advance 
is higher education; there are now seven times more universities 
and colleges, chairs and students than before the war. Towns and 
districts which under German rule never had a single college, like 
Szezecin and Olsztyn, now have several. A total of 22 institutions 
of higher education, which have grown out of almost nothing here, 
speaks of itself. 

Another important element of this two-front advance was the 
demographic problem of Poland and the regained territories. For 
the agricultural country that Poland was in 1945 the latter provided 
a receptacle for the population surplus on the land and a remedy 
for the plague of unemployment that had led before the war to 
emigration. For the regained territories the opportunity lay in the 
fact that the manpower they needed, which they could never count 
on from Prussia and Germany, could now be guaranteed by Poland. 
This in any case was no more than a continuation of the historical 
process, since throughout the last century men from the Austrian 
and Russian partition areas had to work as seasonal labourers 
in these areas. Apart from changing the economic structure, this 
disembarassment of surplus population made for smoother and 
fuller social reform, and in the period directly after the war pro- 
vided a livelihood for a sizeable section of the population. It is no 
secret that even today some voivodships have too much agricultural 
labour and a decidedly untoward farm structure while others in 
the north (for example Koszalin) have a labour market where 
demand exceeds supply. This is a problem that requires long-term 
Planning but its eventual solution is not long distant. Already 
50 per cent of the population of the towns of the Western and 
Northern Territories is of rural origin; peasants who were once 
landless or indigent have learnt trades in the factories and have 
ga’ned full employment. The material and cultural standards which 
People’s Poland has furnished in these lands is an enormous advance 
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for the majority of them. A new community is growing up here, 
free of regional frictions, modern and socialist. 


The natural increase in Poland, though it has fallen recently 
under the influence of the war age groups, is 16.3 per cent, but 
much higher in the western and northern voivodships (for example, 
it is 23.9 in Szczecin, 22.6 in Zielona Géra, 22.2 in Wroclaw). This 
is a serious problem for the whole country and all the more so 
for the most prolific voivodships. It affects housing (in the Five- 
Year Plan 950,000 rooms are to be built), public facilities, schooling 
and employment. Between now and 1965 — 945,000 people will reach 
working age in Poland, and a further 1,500,000 in the five years 
after that. In the western and northern voivodships the growth 
in the labour force will come to 341,000 in the same period (up to 
1965) which means it will have gone up from 26.7 to 27.3 per cent. 
While the number of adolescents between 14 and 17 in the whole 
of Poland in 1965 will be 2,580,000 (an increase of 170 per cent 
over 1959), in the western and northern voivodships, the figure 
will be 732,800, an increase of 218.6 per cent. 


This increase will be partly absorbed by the existing labour 
shortage, particularly in trades outside agriculture. There will also 
be a greater need for workers with a secondary and higher technical 
education. Trade schools are already providing a secondary education 
in over 100 specializations. In 1938 there were no more than 
213,500 students at trade schools (60 per 10,000 inhabitants); by 1965 
there will be 782,000 (269 per 10,000 inhabitants). 


By 1965 these voivodships will have almost double the number 
of university graduates that they had in 1959. There will be 
13.1 people with higher education and 25.8 with secondary per 
100 inhabitants in 1965; in 1959 the figures were 8.3 and 15.2. The 
number of engineers and technicians will have grown to 110,000 
by 1965. How sweeping these changes are and how quickly Poland 
has recruited and built up a new intelligentsia can be seen from 
the fact that, according to the figures of the Central Statistical 
Office, in 1958, 60 per cent of university graduates and 82 per cent 
of secondary school graduates had completed their education since 
the war. 


On the economic side, it is worth adding that for the first time 
in its history Greater Silesia, now fully incorporated into Poland, cam 
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look forward to a thorough structural and organic development. 
In its 150 years under German rule its natural resources were 
extremely under-exploited. It was relegated in favour of the Ruhr 
and Berlin. It accounted for only 4 per cent of the total production 
of the Reich and 11 per cent of that of the Ruhr. Its progress since 
the war can be judged from its present output of over 100 million 
tons of coal, a figure far and away higher than in the German days. 


But this is not all. Upper Silesia, with barely 3 per cent of the 
country’s total area and 11 per cent of its population, employs 
2% per cent of its industrial workers and 20 per cent of all engineers 
and technicians. Its production is 25 per cent of the country’s total: 
coal mining stands at 86 per cent, steel at 66 per cent, coke at 
50 per cent, power at 25 per cent. Half Poland’s industrial exports 
come from Upper Silesia which produces almost a quarter of the 
national income. 


Post-war Poland has given Silesia, where before the war a third 
of the population was unemployed, an enormous opportunity. In 
the last ten years 32 new major plants, 8 coal mines and 13 iron 
ore mines have been built, 307 factories extended and modernized. 
There are 12 times more trade schools than before the war, primary 
schools are attended by twice as many children, and there are 
8 university colleges and 16,000 students in an area where once 
there was not a single institution of higher education. Before the 
war there were only 50 university graduates for every 10,000 in- 
habitants: today there are 365. Half a million rooms have been built 
in the last fifteen years and this figure is growing by 60,000 annually. 
Finally, the mining accident rate in Upper Silesia has fallen to 
2.2 per million tons of extracted coal, one of the lowest in the world. 


These are the achievements of the sixteen years since Poland 
tegained control over the lands between the Odra and the Bug. 
The economic backwardness, for which yesterday’s oppressors were 
responsible, has been rapidly made up. There have been clear and 
last ng changes in the consciousness and standards of the community 
which is living and working in conditions of national and social 
freedom. There has been an astonishing restoration of what was 
destroyed by the war and a no less aston shing construction of 
a new life; radically different from the old one. There is a direct 
relation in these achievements between the transformation of the 
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economic and social system of Poland and the return of its age 
old lands. 

The reason for the success of this integration and the progres 
is to be sought primarily in the indispensability of these lands ty | 
the Polish state and national organism. Without them Poland cannoj 
live or grow. Their previous misfortunes were the result of theip 
marginal status under German rule whilst their integration with 
Poland gave them their opportunity for dynamic advance. 
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Zielona Géra, Poland’s only wine growing district 


4@ The new chemical combine at Kedzierzyn 


Artificial fibres factory at Gorzéw Wielkopolski 
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TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Franciszek Modrzewski 


Poland’s economic’ relations with Latin America go back to 
before the war. At that time, it traded with almost all the Latin 
American countries, although it had trade agreements with only 
some of them. 

For obvious reasons, the trade was not very big. The pre- 
ponderance of agriculture in the economic structure of pre-war 
Poland did not allow for sufficient surpluses in those categories 
of goods traditionally imported by Latin America. On the other 
hand, Poland, with its exports consisting mainly of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, could not become an important customer for 
similar products of Latin American countries. However, in spite of 
these objectively limited possibilities for trade Poland managed to 
find Latin American markets for textile machinery, machine-tools, 
rails, sports planes and a number of other goods, highly appreciated 
by local buyers. 

This trade, interrupted by the second world war, was resumed 
shortly after its end. But it could not grow until Poland had re- 
covered from war destruction and greatly increased its industrial 
potential. In the last ten years Polish-Latin American trade has 
been expanding very briskly. In 1950 the value of turnover with 
the whole of Latin America was just over 12 million dollars; by 
1956 this had grown to 35 million and by 1960 to about 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Poland’s policy of developing peaceful cooperation with all 
countries irrespective of their social and economic systems has now 
brought it trade relations with 136 countries throughout the world. 
Almost all the Latin American countries are among them and 
each of them plays a different part in Poland’s trade with this 
region. 

In recent years trade with Brazil has come decidedly to the 
fore. Its total volume amounted to over 45 million U.S. dollars 
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in 1960. The other important trading partners are Argentina, Cuba, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. These five countries account for over 
95 per cent of total Polish trade with Latin America. 


This is explained not only by the economic potential of these 
states but primarily by the progress of their industrialization. Only 
Venezuela, with an exceptionally favourable economic situation 
today, is importing high-quality Polish hams, eggs and other food 
products. As to the remaining four countries their industrial develop- 
ment is undoubtedly among the decisive factors determining the 
scope of their trade with Poland. An analysis of the structure of 
this trade shows that machinery, equipment and certain finished 
products accounted for over 42 per cent of total Polish exports to 
Latin America in 1960, industrial raw materials came to 44 per cent, 
and only 14 per cent consisted of food and agricultural products, 
mostly for the Venezuelan market. 


It is particularly pleasing that seventeen ships totalling 
74,950 DWT have been built in Polish shipyards for Brazil. There 
are several thousand Polish tractors as well as modern agricultural 
combines working in the fields of that country. Polish machine tools, 








mining, textile and other machinery are helping the industrial | 


development of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and other countries 
Agricultural and building machinery are serving to diversify agri- 
cultural production and expand the housing programme in Cuba 


———E 


Brazilian railways have for years been using rails imported from | 


Poland. 


In the opposite direction, from Latin America to Poland, there 
is a stream of goods such as coffee, cocoa-beans, soya, sugal, 
oil-cakes and oil seeds, vegetable fats, iron and manganese ores 
copper concentrates, fish-meal, wool, cotton, sisal, hides, piassava, 
timber, quebracho tannin, certain products of light industry foot- 
stuffs and other goods needed by the rapidly expanding Polish ec* 
momy. In the course of our dealings, we have been pleased and 
touched to meet people of Polish origin, now citizens of Latin Ame 
rican countries, who as members of Parliament or business leaders, 
have won the respect of their new compatriots. Contacts of this s0! 
are biggest in Brazil where a special firm “Polparana” representing 
local businessmen of Polish origin has been set up to promote trade 
with Poland. 
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The second group of customers in Latin America is composed 
of Mexico, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. Our turnover with 
these countries in the past was very meagre and consisted mainly 
of occasional purchases by Poland of copper concentrates in Chile, 
coffee in Colombia, fish-meal in Peru etc. These purchases, since 
they were not balanced by Polish exports were not regular and 
were subject to various fluctuations, dependent, as they were, on 
the freely convertible currency which could be obtained by Poland 
in other markets. In conditions when neither the Polish National 
Bank nor the treasuries of Latin American countries are overbur- 
dened with reserves of free currencies, it has to be remembered that 
trade is best stabilized by using exports to pay for goods bought. 
It should be stressed, however, that of late Poland has developed 
lively contacts with Chile, Colombia and Ecuador, as a result of 
which there are now considerable opportunities for expanding trade 
on the basis of exchange of goods. 


The third group of Polish partners in Latin America, with the 
smallest amount of trade, is composed mainly of Central American 
republics and a few South American countries which have not 
shown so far any marked interest in importing investment goods. 


Do we consider the present level of trade between Poland and 
Latin America as satisfactory? 


Undoubtedly yes — in comparison with the period immediately 
following the end of the war. The rate of increase in trade has been 
high, particularly in recent years, when it has come to over 10 per 
cent annually. On the other hand, with the total imports of all of 
Latin America at over 8,000 million dollars per annum, the Polish 
figure of 50 million dollars is small, both in relation to Latin 
American import requirements and Poland’s export possibilities. 


But the present volume of trade and, more important, the closer 
understanding are important assets which will help the future 
development of trade between Poland and Latin America. Apart 
from this there are a number of factors which are working towards 
this and even a mutually well motivated need for its increase. 
As for Latin American countries they are seeking a speedy devel- 
opment of their industries; Poland at the same time is looking for 
Markets for investment goods and various complete industrial 
establishments, which these countries need to carry out their 
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development programmes. We appreciate the just national aspira. 
tions of the peoples of Latin America and we share their feeling that 
their minor role in the historically shaped international division 
of labour was imposed upon them against their will and their na- 
tional interests. That is why we stand behind the countries of Latin 
America in their just endeavour to transform their agricultural and 
primary producer economies into healthy industrial organisms, so 
that they can become the equals of other nations in the international 
division of labour. 


Poland’s industrial potential puts it in a position to make an 
important contribution to the emancipation of the peoples of Latin 
America. An additional factor is the complementary character of 


the economies of Poland and of Latin American countries, which | 


makes possible a balanced trade exchange. 


The import requirements of the majority of Latin American states 
coincide in many important fields with Polish plans for exports, 
of which half the value in the next few years will be investment 
goods. Poland will continue to develop the construction of cargo 


and fishing vessels, steadily increasing their export, which today | 


already amounts to 60 per cent of the total output of Polish 
shipyards. 


Delivery of Polish ships is now being negotiated with Brazil and 
Cuba, and other Latin American countries. In addition, there are 
plans to export to a number of Latin American countries in the 
next few years such complete plants as a caustic and calcinated soda 
factory, sulphuric acid factory, sugar-beet and sugar cane refineries, 
electric power-plant, cement works, an aluminium factory, metal- 
lurgical works like steel and rolling mills, foundries, blast furnaces, 
oil-mills, slaughter-houses, refrigerating plants, silos, a machine 
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tools factory, a tractor factory, coal mining equipment and coal- | 
washers, electric locomotives, electric railway cars, an electric | 


meters factory, shipyards and repair shipyards, saw-mills, light- 
concrete factories, glass-works, wireless assembly plant, a glass-wool 
factory, flue dust factory, citric acid factory, telephone factory, tod 
factory, charcoal factory, non-ferrous-ores enriching plant as well 
as other industrial establishments offered by the Polish foreiga 
trade enterprise Cekop, which specializes in deliveries of complet 
factories and industrial plants. 
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At the request of foreign buyers, in addition to these industrial 
plants Poland also helps in preparing blueprints, in assembly work, 
in starting production and training local personnel. To supervise 
the assembly work and operate its machinery and factories, Poland 
sends first class experts who very frequently also help with the 
assembly and operation of equipment supplied by other countries. 
For example, Polish experts started in Brazil the production of 
soda in a French-built factory. 

We know from our own experience that an industrialization drive 
is always accompanied by considerable pressure on the balance of 
payments. For this reason imports have to be made as far as pos- 
sible on credit terms. We are ready to help our customers by 
granting far-reaching payment facilities and even long-term credits, 
at relatively low interest rates. 

Since a number of Latin American countries are now suffering 
from considerable payment difficulties, Poland, besides granting 
sredit fac lities, is prepared to supply complete factories in return 
for goods from the recipient country or even to accept payment in 
goods manufactured in these factories. 

Apart from negotiations for complete industrial plants, Poland 
is also exporting a great variety of machine tools, agricultural 
machinery and tractors, textile and building machinery, machinery 
for road construction, coal-digging machinery and the like, com- 
bustion and electric engines, cinema projectors, electric meters, 
water meters, medical and laboratory equipment, rolled metal goods, 
zinc, dyestuffs, various chemicals, raw materials and semi-finished 
products for the chemical industry, pharmaceutical products etc. 
For those countries of Latin America, where local industry is not 
yet sufficiently developed Poland is exporting durable consumer 
goods, which can satisfy current market demand, and could expand 
this export much more. These exports are closely linked to Poland’s 
need to increase imports from Latin America. 

Above all this concerns raw mater als for Poland’s expanding 
industries: iron and manganese ores, zinc and copper concentrates, 
wool, cotton, sisal, hides, quebracho tannin, certain kinds of timber, 
oil seeds, vegetable fats and other products. The stead ly growing 
standard of living in Poland involves the necessity of increasing 
imports of such articles as coffee, cocoa-beans, tropical fruits and 
other products of Latn American agriculture. The specialization 
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of production in Polish industry and the steadily growing demand 
on the home market may make it possible to import the products 
of Latin American industries, where these are goods imported by 
Poland. Here too we have tried to come to terms with development 
trends in Latin America. Though we offer mainly capital goods, we 
have faced up to the consequences of intensive industrialization in 
Latin America; as practice has shown, trade between industrial- 
ized countries grows quicker and brings greater benefits to both 
sides. 

Recently Polish-Latin American relations have been marked by 
an increasing number of long-term contracts and agreements. These 
help to stabilize trade, an indispensable factor particularly in the 
case of complete industrial plant, when both deliveries and pay- 
ments are as a rule extended over a number of years. 

Five-year agreements of this sort have already been concluded 
with Brazil and Cuba, the countries with which trade is growing 
fastest. 

Of great benefit too are long-term contracts under which both 








sides are guaranteed a source of supply or an outlet for their prod- 
ucts and so are to a large extent protected against various cycles 
in world markets. 


Another important factor in the development of Polish-Latin | 
American trade have been direct personal contacts at government | 


level and between representatives of trade and business circles. 


Recently a Polish trade mission visited Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil and Venezuela. Two official delegations from Brazil, parlia- 
mentary delegations from Ecuador and Peru, a trade delegation | 


from Cuba, representatives of business circles from Chile, Colombia | 
and other countries have come to Poland. During the International ; 
Trade Fair at Poznan in June this year many businessmen and | 
industrialists from Latin America were able to have a first-hand | 


view of the industrial potential of Poland and its export poss bilities. | 
Last autumn Poland took part in the International Industrial Exposi- 
tion in Buenos Aires, which furthered trade not only with Argentina | 


but also with a number of other Latin American countries. i 


We would like to see more contacts of this kind as they help 
to increase trade, something that is surely in the interest both of | 
Poland and the Latin American countries. 
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The economic ties that link Poland with Latin America, traverse 
the vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. But the Atlantic has never 
been an abyss separating Poland from the South American continent. 
Nor has the traffic between Poland and Latin America ever been 
used for nefarious purposes. We are convinced that the Atlantic will 
continue to be a bridge between the ports of Poland and those of 
Latin America, over which an ever increasing number of goods and 
services will flow. 











CAN AGRICULTURE MEET ITS TASK? 


Jézef Okuniewski 


The main task of Polish agriculture is to supply a quickly grow- 
ing population with high-quality products. The export of agricultural 
goods is only about 18 per cent of the total export, and in the last 
few years it more or less covered the value of imported agri- 
cultural goods. 

During the post-war period two phenomena resulted in a marked 
rise of total consumption. During the ten-year period, 1949- 
59, the population imcreased by about 4.9 millions, that is by 
nearly 20 per cent. At the same time revolutionary social changes 
and rapid industrialization of the country stimulated a _ growth 
in consumption. This is illustrated by Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Consumption of basic agricultural products 


(per capita) 
Unit of 
measure- 1933-37 1949 1955 1959 
ment 
Meat and meat 
products kgs 19.6 28.7 39.0 46.3 
Fish kgs 2.3 2.1 4.3 6.1 
Milk and its products 
(in terms of milk 
contained) litres 262 279 $32 360 
Eggs kgs 5.8 6.9 71 
Sugar kgs 9.6 19.3 24.0 29.6 
Cereals (in terms of 
products) kgs 137 163 170.7 144.3 


Source: Rocznik statystyczny GUS (Statistical Yearbook), Warszawa, 1960, 


Pp. 408-409. 
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The consumption of meat and animal fats went up nearly 
2.4 times, of fish more than 3 times and that of sugar 2.66 times. 
There was also a greater consumption of other foodstuffs, although 
not as much as that of meat, fish and sugar. In the same period 
the greatest growth occurred in the consumption of meat, fish, 
sugar, milk and its products, as well as of eggs, vegetables and 
fruits. Beginning with 1956 there has been a decrease in the con- 
sumption of bread and of cereals per one inhabitant. 

The growth in the consumption of animal products, fish and 
sugar, coupled with a simultaneous decrease in the consumption of 
cereals which has become noticeable during the last few years, 
reflects a continuous rise’ of individual incomes; this is expressed 
not only in the volume but also in the quality of consumption. 

Population increase and the growth of consumption have made 
it necessary for agriculture to quickly increase its production, 
particularly of animal products. The pressure of demand for sugar 
and meat as well as the policy of flexible prices brought about 
a rapid increase in the production of these foodstuffs which now 
not only covers the needs of the population, but also leaves an 
export surplus, which can be used to meet the costs of imported 
corn and other plant products. 


TABLE 2 


Increase in production of basic agricultural products 
(per capita) 


Unit of 
measure- 1938 1949 1955 1959 
ment 
Meat and animal fats 
(after processing) kgs 27.9 34.6 50.5 58.6 

Milk litres 288.3 292.6 352.5 408.5 
Eggs units 923 1311 1525 175.3 
Sugar kgs 14.7 33.0 35.6 46 (1960) 
Corn (4 kinds) kgs 387.9 487.5 464.2 483.0 


Source: Rocznik statystyczny GUS (Statistical Yearbook). Warszawa, 1960, 
p. 187. 


It is clearly visible, when comparing Tables 1 and 2, that during 
the inter-war period, in spite of low productivity per one inhabitant, 
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there were considerable surpluses of meat, sugar, eggs and cereals, 
resulting from a modest rate of consumption. These apparent sur- 
pluses were a kind of “surplus from starvation” sent to international 
markets and resulted in insufficient nourishment of millions of 
peasants, poorly paid workers and those partly or totally un- 
employed. 

The present level of milk, meat, sugar, and egg production covers 
the needs of the population more satisfactorily. In comparison with 
1938, agricultural production has imcreased as follows: meat 
2.16 times, and by 72 per cent during the last ten years; eggs by 
90 per cent, and by 34 per cent respectively; milk by 42 and 40 per 
cent; and sugar 3 times and by. 39 per cent. Export surpluses do not 
affect the development of home consumption. 

According to planned estimates, in 1965 the development of the 
national economy and the rise of the national income will allow 
for a 23 per cent increase in real income per head of population 
in comparison with 1960. During the same time, the population will 
increase by about 2 millions which will in turn increase the demand 
for food, mainly for animal products. It is expected that consumption 
of milk and its products per one inhabitant will rise to more than 
400 litres, meat to more than 50 kgs, eggs to nearly 8 kgs, and 
sugar to about 31 kgs. There will probably be an accompanying de- 
crease in the consumption of corn products and potatoes and an 
increase in the consumption of fruits and vegetables. 

In order to reach this anticipated level of consumption, in the 
next five years agricultural production as a whole will need to rise 
by 22 per cent, and animal production by 29 to 30 per cent. 
Production of poultry will need to rise by 39 per cent, beef by 
34.5 per cent, pork by 34 per cent, milk by 29 per cent and eggs 
by 25.4 per cent in comparison with 1960. 

Results achieved during the last two years show that a further 
rise in animal production is possible. But a development of animal 
breeding involves increased supplies of fodder. The mecessity to 
import large quantities of corn has been a serious burden on our 
foreign trade during the last ten years. Therefore an increase in the 
production of fodder and grain is the main problem Polish agti- 
culture must solve in the near future. This could be done by laying 
up reserves of fodder and by encouraging farmers to produce 
their own. 
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A satisfactory situation in this respect, as well as application of 
other economic incentives, would provide conditions for an effective 
price and credit policy. 

To achieve this aim the following programme of development 
is suggested: 

(1) Intensification of the melioration of arable land, meadows 
and pastures. In the period 1961-65 about 1.3 million hectares of 
arable land and 1.7 million hectares of meadows and pastures will 
be meliorated and prepared for cultivation. 

(2) By 1965, the supply of fertilizers will have risen from the 
present 50 kgs NPK per 1 hectare of arable land to 80 kgs NPK. 

(3) During the current five-year period all farmsteads will be 
supplied with high-quality corn and seed potatoes in accordance 
with special plans prepared for each village. 

(4) The supply of plant protecting chemicals will rise three times. 

(5) Production of fodder plants, especially maize, lucerne, clover 
and other leguminous plants will increase at the expense of the 
less economic oats. 

(6) There will be a two-fold rise in the number of tractors and 
other agricultural machinery in comparison with 1959. As a result, 
the horse population will decline by 300-400,000 thus freeing a sub- 
stantial amount of fodder for the production of meat and milk. 

(7) It is also planned to increase the production of industrially pre- 
pared fodder, especially of fodder yeast, fish and meat meals, oil- 
cake and mixed fodder. 

Self-governing farmers’ organizations in the form of agricultural 
circles will play an important part in achieving these targets. The 
circles employ 5 thousand instructors who maintain a direct contact 
with farmers and help them to carry out, in varying conditions, the 
general plan. 

When one considers the progress that Polish agriculture has 
made in the past few years, it is not unrealistic to expect that the 
difficult tasks of supplying the growing population with sufficient 
quantities of foodstuffs will be solved. 











DREAMS AND IDEALS 
OF WARSAW YOUTH 


Zygmunt Bauman 


There is no society without a “youth problem”. For if it wants 
to last longer than the lifetime of one generation and to create and 
accumulate new cultural values, society must “socialize” its young 


members, accustom them to the existing pattern of rules determin- 
ing human behaviour and teach them to respect those values which | 


are indispensable for its smooth functioning. On the other hand, 
if society is to change and develop, this “socialization” can never 
be complete; it must leave a certain margin for innovation. This 


latter necessity makes the “adults”, who always view the younger | 
generation from the angle of their own cherished values, look at | 
it with concern, regard it as a “difficult problem” and speak of | 
a “conflict of generations”. But the former condition makes it im- | 


perative for the adults to preserve and develop increasingly complex 
educational institutions whose primary aim is to supervise the 
smooth functioning of “socialization” and to make the younger 


generation conform to the greatest possible extent with the ideal 
pattern, which embodies precisely those values which are cherished 


by the “adult community”. 


That is why the “problem of youth” is not specifically character | 
istic of any particular society. Still less is it a symptom of disease — | 
unless, of course, one chooses to regard an unchanging, petrified | 
society as the ideal of health. On the contrary, it is rather the | 


absence of this problem which indicates that society is in danger, 


that a younger generation is growing up which is nothing but | 


a replica of its parents. This does not mean that problems of youth 
are the same in all communities. Their social significance as well 
as their substance are strictly dependent on the historical back- 
ground and social conditions. 

It is this background and these conditions that have made the 
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“youth problem” in Poland so difficult and involved. For along- 
side the natural deviations from the “ideal” pattern of social integra- 
tion and the inevitable discrepancies between what the adult section 
of the community wants its young people to be and what they 
really are, there are additional difficulties, typical of a country 
living through a social revolution. There is not only the question 
of how many young people are willing to conform to the socially 
acknowledged values and how conscientiously they will respect the 
rules of behaviour recognized by the adults; there is also another 
problem: what values will appeal to them and what principles 
of conduct will they adopt? For a society in which revolutionary 
processes are taking place has no uniform, generally recognized 
system of values, no uniform and generally accepted code of social 
conduct. On the contrary, the new social pattern, brought about by 
the revolution, is not yet accompanied by a sufficiently large 
acceptance of the values which are indispensable for its functioning, 
consolidation and equilibrium. The adults of today were brought 
up under the old social system, and thus “socialized” under a system 
of values which conformed with that old pattern. It is only natural 
that they should have learned to cherish these traditional values and 
that they are only now — and not without conflicts — adapting 
to the new conditions. But at the same time they are responsible 
for the upbringing of the younger generation. What course will this 
follow? Will the influence of the young man’s home instil in him 
a respect for those values whose acceptance is indispensable for 
the existence of the prevalent social pattern — without which he 
cannot take his proper place in society? In Poland, where a revolu- 
tion is in progress, the major problem is not only whether youth 
is being “socialized”, but in what direction; which values and prin- 
ciples are being selected and assimilated by young people from 
among those offered them? 

This problem became the subject of a poll organized by the 
Polish Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre in the winter of 
1960-61. A representative group of Warsaw youth, composed of 
695 persons between the ages of 18 and 24, was selected by quota 
sampling. They were asked about their values and their aspirations. 
The answers to these two questions would add up to what Warsaw’s 
youth considers “success”, their ideal of a “successful life”. Ano- 
hymity was strictly observed throughout the poll. 
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1. Values and ambitions 


The respondents were shown a list of eighteen values and asked 
to indicate the three which, in their opinion, were the most desirable 
and the two which were the least so. A comparison of both their 
likes and dislikes shows that these values can be classified along the 
following lines: (a) as either essential (that is, those accepted or 
rejected by at least one third of the respondents) or inessentia): 
(b) as either non-controversial (that is, uniformly accepted or uni- | 
formly rejected) or controversial; and (c) as those on which opinions | 
were for, against or neutral (that is, when favourable and unfavour- 
able choices were balanced). 








The final estimate shows that only two values were recognized | 
as essential and at the same time favourably appreciated: “interest- | 
ing work” (chosen by 39.7 per cent, rejected by 3.2 per cent), and 
“a happy family” (chosen by 33.9 per cent, rejected by 2 per cent). 
This is a very significant result: it shows the extent to which the 
new social relations, which make man’s status in society depend 
chiefly on his work, are reflected in the consciousness of the younger | 
generation. No other value in the questionnaire can compete with 
“interesting work”. Warsaw youth centres its ambitions round work; 
it is in work that it places its hopes and looks for satisfaction. 
It is obvious that the notion “interesting work” has more than 
one meaning, and we can safely assume that the young people, 
while agreeing in their acceptance of this value, necessarily differed | 
in their idea of what it meant. It is a matter of scientific caution | 
to interpret this value as instrumental — that is, to assume that 
it was in most cases chosen as a means to some other ends in life. | 
What ends? 


Wealth is not one of them. Most of those who chose “interesting : 


work” as the central value in life were disapproving of “wealth” | 
as an ambition (incidentally, wealth was a very controversial issue: | 
it was approved by 28.1 per cent of the respondents, but rejected 
by as many as 21.2 per cent). The majority of Warsaw youth has 
no dreams of wealth and, for those that do, these dreams are no 
associated with work. To most of them wealth is a matter of i 
difference. This is another symptom of the growing entrenchment 
of the new patterns of life; it means that “interesting work”, % 
understood by this youth, should be interpreted as something dia 
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metrically opposed to “money-making”. The young people want 
interesting work as a value in itself, as something that can give 
them pleasure and satisfaction, or else as an instrumental value 
paving the way to a “happy family life”, “creative achievements” 
or the “consciousness of being useful to others” — for these values 
were most frequently chosen by those who also voted for “interesting 
work” as the central value. We can assume that the most frequent 
interpretations of “interesting work” fit into the existing, socialist 
pattern of life. The young people mostly want security, to set up 
a family and to have a safe position in society. There is no conflict 
between the values which these young people have chosen and those 
whose acceptance is required by the social pattern of life in Poland. 

Is there really no conflict? The problem is not quite so simple, 
as can be seen from a closer examination of young Varsovians’ 
aspirations. 

We asked them to describe briefly the way of life they would 
like to lead if everything went as they wanted. Their answers show 
that here again, as in the selection of values, work and family life 
come to the fore. In the great majority of cases the young Var- 
sovians’ dearest wish is to have a good and permanent job, thought- 
ful superiors and friendly workmates. From their work they expect 
an adequate income which can be moderate, but must be steady. 
They also want to have a loving wife, usually two happily growing 
children, pleasant and discreet neighbours. But apart from all this 
they reserve in their dreams quite a large place for such “consumer 
needs” as a comfortable flat or house, a motor-cycle or car — which 
count for much more than such typically “youthful” desires as 
excitement, entertainment, and other pleasures. What is more, they 
also outbalance the desire to be an active and useful member of 
society. 

What emerges from all these answers is a picture of a young 
man who above all wants stability, recognizes the importance of the 
binding rules of social conduct and is willing to obey them. He is 
very mature for his age, is prepared to imitate the way of life 
of the older generation; he does mot indulge in fantasies, takes 
a sober view of his own possibilities in life and is content with the 
tesulting chances. These ideals undoubtedly bear witness to a proc- 
ess of stabilization in Polish society; they prove that it is with time 
regaining its equilibrium. 
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But there is a discrepancy between this picture of youth and 
the ideal of social man postulated in socialist ideology. What is 
chiefly involved is an_ essential feature of this model: the 
readiness to play an active part im the life of society, to show a deep 
concern for the affairs of the community and for its interests, to 
act as a member of a group — in short, a deep sense of social 
solidarity. This feature appears somewhat faint in the answers to 
the poll — too faint from the point of view of this socialist model. 
The role which the new values, characteristic of the new social 
system, play in the “socialization” of the younger generation, is, 
it appears, still inadequate. 

It seems that the process of socialization of youth is still affected 
by values which are usually regarded as typical of the “petit 
bourgeois mentality” with its restricted horizons, its tendency to see 
all its plans in terms of its immediate environment and not of 
society as a whole, and its desire to “be like other people”, not 
to stand out but to act exactly as is expected by the neighbours. 
When this environment is conservative and traditional in its choice 


of values and when its thinking is marked by the self-seeking partic- | 


ularly typical of capitalist relations, it can easily infect a conformist- 
minded youth with the germ of selfishness; it can easily pass on 

















to it the habit of regarding its own interests as something necessarily | 


opposed to the interests of other people, of viewing the interests 
of society in the light of what is good for itself. This exaggerated 
interest in their own persons and private affairs can often be 


found in the ambitions of the Warsaw youth. An outlet for these | 


aspirations is not sought in the traditionally petit bourgeois way; 
the young people do not dream of fortunes, they do not want to 


become factory owners or even shopkeepers (such ambitions were 


only registered in an insignificant number of cases) — but this 
approach to life can be seen in their attraction to values which 
are new, to them, such as interesting work. 

It is in this sense that we can say that in the process of socializa- 
tion of youth there is an interaction of old and new values, of old 


attitudes and new means of action. The next object of research | 


should be to discover the extent to which these old attitudes owe 
their survival to the inner structure of social education, and the 
degree in which they are also a product of new human relations. 


i 
; 


We have so far characterized the attitudes and opinions of youth | 
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as a whole. But research has made it possible to break these down 
into four basic patterns of success which are of major importance 
for an analysis of the values underlying the “socialization” of the 
youth. 


2. Patterns of success 


Our four types are in the fullest sense of the word “ideal”; 
they are, as it were, abstract images built from the substance of 
the attitudes and opinions which were most frequently met in the 
various groups of the respondents. The classification was made on 
the basis of answers to one of the questions in the poll, in which 
the respondents were asked to choose one of several young men 
described for them; each character sketch emphasized a certain 
feature in the subject’s future career and the respondents had to 
say which appealed to them most. On the other hand, the characters 
of our four types were based on the attitudes and opinions which 


| the poll showed to be particularly typical of the young men who 


voted for each character. Consequently, our types, as all other 
“ideal types”, emphasize and exaggerate the differences in the 
attitudes of the various groups. 

The first of our types is that favourite hero of journalists writing 
about youth: the layabout, a cross between the Paris left-banker 
and the Texan cowboy, wearing clothes of the latest style but not 
the latest wash, cocksure and cynical, scornfully rejecting all the 
socially acknowledged values and principles. For the sake of brevity 
and convenience let us call him Peter. Peter is a rebel, and anti- 
social at that, a nihilist who does not want to replace old values 
with new ones, but wants to destroy all values, whatever they 
may be. His only wish is to have a good time and to achieve this 
aim he is prepared to give up everything that is cherished by other 
people. In our questionnaire the “Peter pattern” was described 
soberly and no attempt was made to make him look repellent: 
‘He has no permanent job, preferring to live as he likes and to 
preserve freedom of movement. His income is irregular and some- 
times he has nothing to live on; but his free time, of which he has 
a great deal, is given to entertainment and amusement. Asked when 
he plans to settle down he says ‘when he’s an old man’.” Now, despite 
what is written in the press, which is based on superficial observa- 
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tions, the “Peter pattern” was chosen by not more than some 5 per 
cent of the respondents. On the other hand, two thirds thought 
that it was the worst way of life, the most at odds with their own 
ideals. Our young people disapprove of Peter — some because of his 


couldn’t-care-less mentality and lack of interest in a steady place | 


in life, others because of his contempt for money, or else because 
of his antisocial attitude and his parasitic way of life. But all of 


them dislike him and reject his ideas. Peter is noisy and brash, but | 
in reality he is an isolated figure in his milieu, drifting along on [ 


its outskirts, lonely in his pessimism and trying to find consolation 
by ridiculing the values cherished by others. Our inquiry shows that 


this pattern is mostly chosen by those who have already met with | 


some difficulties in the process of stabilization — that is, found 
themselves in conditions for which they had not been prepared by 
their parents — or else by those who have burnt their fingers in an 


attempt to reach unattainable goals. In both cases they were / 


frustrated people, embittered or disenchanted. But this is a mood 
which most of them will shake off in due time. . 

The next of our types — let us call him John — dreams of “the 
big money”, of a spectacular career which he always assesses in 
terms of money which will give him the means to lead the easy 
life he has seen in Hollywood films. John’s ambitions have, naturally, 
much more modest dimensions, because of the realism which is often 
characteristic of his followers: they know that in a socialist country 
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a large fortune and lavish spending may easily lead to trouble with ; 


the law and the police. But even so John’s ideals are chiefly centred 
round money and consumption: a house, a motor-cycle or car, a TV 


set and a refrigerator... The “John pattern” was chosen by 4 | 


many as 25 per cent of the respondents. At some point in their | 


career there looms a mountain of gold — the result of a lifetime 
of hoarding. These dreams are drawn from films and magazines o 
from family tradition. This group is much more “realistic” than 
those who vote for Peter, but equally pessimistic and equally com 


vinced of the senselessness of any plans in life. They too — no / 
surprisingly — are on the verge of frustration and disappointment; / 
their dreams have nothing in common with social reality. John and | 
Peter find admirers in the same sections of youth; actually they | 


represent two successive development stages of the same attitude. 


The position is different with the third of our four types whom! 
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we shall call Charles. Like John he is chiefly interested in his 
“epnsumer needs”; but he also gives priority to such values as 
a secure place in society; a life without hazards, quiet and un- 
disturbed; smooth and correct relations with the people around him; 
and obedience to the norms and principles of his milieu. Charles 
is primarily a complacent, submissive and unobtrusive type; he does 
not want to be different, his wish is to be “an average chap”. He 
wants money but not too much. He hates idlers and malingerers, 
but is very careful not to be considered “too keen”. He scorns 
ignorance and illiteracy but is suspicious of “those arty types”. His 
attitude is one of moderate optimism and such is his approach to 
planning his life. Far from feeling frustrated, he is also devoid 
of any passion in life. In his ambitions he is quiet, modest, realistic; 
he wants a quiet, hardworking wife, good children, a little flat 
of his own, an adequately paid, not-too-hard job, a good boss and 
nice neighbours.. Everything in moderation is his motto. Charles is 
more concerned with things not getting worse than with them 
getting better. The “Charles pattern” was chosen by one in every 
five respondents; those who chose it had probably reached the 
greatest degree of stability, and they are actually no longer “youth” 
but “adults”. 

If we discard those who voted for Peter, John and Charles there 
still remains almost a half of Warsaw youth. What pattern do they 
follow? 

This is Michael, a man far from nihilism and contempt for the val- 
ues which have been accepted and are respected by the community; but 
he also refuses to be permanently concerned with his “consumer needs” 
and the improving of his living standards. He has a passion for life 
and his ideals go far beyond day-to-day living. Michael’s view of 
the world is not so uniform and clear-cut as that of the other three. 
He sometimes is excited by work — he wants a job which would 
absorb him completely, not as a means to other ends, but as an 
end in itself, as a source of the pleasure of doing something creative. 
And sometimes he dreams of fame — in most cases that of the great 
scientist, expert, discoverer and inventor who by his contribution to 
human civilization promotes the happiness of mankind. In some other 
cases the core of his ambitions is provided by the very idea of 
“usefulness” — without any details. 

Michael thinks that life must be planned and that man is 
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responsible for his life. He is the greatest optimist among our fou 
types. He is confident that in his career be will be helped by his 
ne‘ghbours who will show him sympathy and lend a hand when he 
needs it. He seems the nearest to the ideal pattern of the new 
socialist man. Michael represents a complete denial of Peter’ 
nihilism, of John’s dreams of a big business career and Charles’ 
petit bourgeois renunciation. Michael wants to act — to act in 
society — and to create for other people. His dreams are not 
earthbound, like those of Charles, but they do not soar beyond 
social space like those of Peter or John. 


Michael’s followers were mostly found amoung the young people | 


who are still studying, among those who draw their inspiration from 
the books they read at school and in whose minds the influence of 
the school still successfully competes with the family tradition. But 
their number is much lower among those who have completed their 
education, and have taken a job and whose approach to life is de 
termined by direct contacts with it. The inevitable conclusion says 
little for the durability of school influences. It is obvious that the 
values taught there leave little impact on a young man’s mind, 
if they give way to the influences of traditional milieus as soon 
as he loses direct contact with the school. It is true that this is 
not always so: some young people retain the values they were 
taught in school, which they bring and pass on to their new miliew 
adapting them to the requirements of a new society. But only some. 


Why? 


3. School and Environment 


Our research gave no direct answer to this question. We can only 
guess — particularly by analysing the ambitions of those who voted 
for Michael and those who chose other patterns. 


What is striking in this comparison is the vagueness of Michael's 


ideals as compared to those of John or Charles. In a sense this is | 


normal in a young man whose dreams are based on what he reais 


and not tested in day-to-day experience. Nevertheless there i | 
something alarming in the fact that Michael’s dreams most ft | 


quently contain rather vague yearnings, and not definite pla. 
Michael does not so much “want something” as “feel like something’. 
A reader of his views senses that Michael wants to live a noble, 
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not an average life, but that he does not know how to make these 
dreams come true in the world around him. 

It can be assumed that this is due to some discrepancy between 
the lofty ideals which are propagated by school and the hard facts 
of “life as it is”. The rosy, unfounded optimism, which has been 
eliminated from the “adult press” seems to linger on in our class- 
rooms. The influence of these lessons is responsible for the forma- 
tion in the pupil’s minds of an imaginary model of the world which 
leaves him defenceless in the real world. Official callousness, a heart- 
less boss or jealous workmates are not dangerous for those who 
are tough and have a sense of proportion; but they are deadly 
poison for minds which, while full of the noblest sentiments, are not 
orientated to the actual conflicts of social life. To take root in the 
minds of youth the values taught in school must be solidly embedded 
in real facts, without untimely concern for youthful innocence. 

This is all the more important since our research has shown that 
the school does not have many allies in instilling these new ideals 
and values. The influence of almost all milieus is conservative and 
traditionalist (as in all societies). The feeling that there is a conflict 
of interests between “them” (that is other people) and “me”, looking 
at one’s relations with society in terms of a quid pro quo (“I'll do 
it if you make it worth my while”, “what’s in it for me?”) are the 
main lessons taught by the home environment which is still dragged 
down by the intellectual and moral incubus of the petit bourgeois 
sub-culture of the capitalist era. The school removes this hump from 
the backs of the young. So far it has not removed its roots as well. 
But it has straightened many backs; the first thousands of young 
people freed of their moral disfigurement are today the yeast round 
which the millions of the socialist era will grow. To these thousands 
the future belongs. 





BALANCE AND PROPORTION 


Kornel Filipowicz was born in 1913 in the small town of Tarno- 
pol. He studied at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow. During 
his university days he published his first literary efforts in various 


periodicals and was also active in the Union of Independent Socialist | 


Youth. From 1936 until the outbreak of the second world war he 
was on the editorial staff of an anti-Fascist monthly, Nasz Wyruz 
{Our Expression). During the Occupation he cooperated with “People’s 
Poland”, a group of progressive intelligentsia. After his arrest by 
the Gestapo in 1944 he was imprisoned and later was sent to 
a concentration camp. 


Filipowicz’s career as writer began after the war with his first 
book, Krajobraz niewzruszony (Immovable Landscape), a collection 
of short stories which appeared in 1947. These stories, as much 
Polish prose of the late forties, deal with war and with the ex- 
periences of a man who comes face to face with death. But against 
this general background there are the particular characteristics 
which set Filipowicz apart. Critics have pointed to the apparent 
dryness of his manner, far-removed from the traditional narrative 
style, to his “cool mind”, lack of affectation, and to his moral 
passion. 

The subject of war recurs again in Filipowicz’s second book, 
Ksiezyc nad Nidq (The Moon over the Nida, 1954); this novel is 
less noteworthy than his first book being marred by faulty con- 
struction. Instead of a universal conception or interpretation of the 
wartime experience in terms of national suffering, he set himself 
the humbler task of reconstructing an ordinary day during the 
Occupation when every action flirts with death. 


Blekitny zeszyt (The Blue Copybook) was a sequel to The Moon 
over the Nida; the fortunes of the principal characters are traced 
in the immediate post-war period. 
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Profile moich Przyjacidl (Profiles of My Friends, 1954), belongs 
to a kind which calls to mind such writers as Theophrastus, 
la Bruyére, and, in Poland, Nalkowska. The classical conception 
of the “character” sketch has been enriched in Filipowicz’s book by 
the dimension of historical time — the profiles have an epic quality. 
They are really stories with plot and anecdotes; the plot brings the 
character into sharper relief. Filipowicz does not believe in the un- 
changeability of human nature. He sees his profile clearly only when 
the man portrayed undergoes a test of action. Thus what remains 
of the old conception of the “character” is only the rudimentary 
idea and the language of a rationalist. 

Filipowicz’s is the fully objective approach: with an epic writer’s 
eyes he scans even the regions nearest to him, those of his own ex- 
perience. Ulica Golebia (Pigeon Street) is a novel about student 
years in Cracow, but its scope is in fact larger and can be said to 
cover life in Poland in the thirties. A sentimental recollection of 
youth and of a world that was swept away by the second world 
war, has not, however, distorted the style of this novel set in 
a definite milieu: justice is meted out to everybody and descriptive 
sequences are written in Balzac’s manner with a truly nineteenth- 
century imperturbability. 

In a collection of short stories, Po burzy (After the Storm, 1956), 
the dominant questions are: how to accept lack of success and 
disillusionment? how to lose with dignity? — questions characteristic 
of the times. The gist of the moral problems raised in Ciemnoésé 
i Swiatlo (Darkness and Light, 1959) is contained in this sentence: 
“we all run away from our fate”. Conscious of our moral defeat, 
we also shy away from the misfortunes of others. The narrator in 
Darkness and Light leaves a peasant boy to his fate, changes the 
direction of his own life to avoid involvement in the tragedy of 
a boy who has been doubly stricken by his own blindness and by 
the hatred of his father. 

Romans prowincjonalny (A Provincial Romance, 1960) was called 
by the author a ‘micronovel’. This condensed form was an expression 
of Filipowicz’s leaning towards a classically lucid construction with 
its motto of “as few words as possible”. Here Filipowicz reversed 
the usual s'tuation of the literary romance. A poet from Warsaw 
Plays the role of charlatan and poseur and his provincial muse 
turns out to be a woman with strength of character. The romantic 
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plot takes place against a background transposed from an album 
of old photographs. The same “micro” convention is used in Filipo- 
wicz’s latest book, Bialy ptak (The White Bird), another collection 
of childhood reminiscences. 

The fifties saw an outcrop of novels in Poland which were 
roughly autobiographical in nature and emphasized childhood ex- 
periences. All of them debunked the myth of childhood innocence and 
gentleness, and portrayed children who came to know life’s cruelty 
at a tender age; later years did not add much to their early 
knowledge. 

In The White Bird the experiences of the hero, a young boy, 


correspond to the times in which he is living. It is a story of a war- | 
time childhood that is “spent in flight, on peasant carts, in trains | 
and in other people’s houses”. No wonder that the reminiscence | 


are sad. The White Bird, a symbol of human dreams flying high 
over our heads, is bound to disappear from the sight of the yearning 
boy. It will fly away — perhaps for ever. The boy is resigned to 
his loneliness; at this point the period of “waiting for life” ends 
and his adulthood begins. 


In Filipowicz’s books the subject matter of the psychological novel | 
is controlled by his epic vision of the world. The sense of balance | 
and proportion is coupled with creation marred by no fault. This | 
is writing of a high calibre — subjected to an iron discipline of | 


form and incessantly striving after moral values. 


Katarzyna Meloch 
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A QUIET AFTERNOON 


Kornel Filipowicz 


On Saturdays or Sundays Mr Jazwiec used to go for a walk, 
sometimes alone but usually in the company of two much younger 
friends. “Much” fails really to convey the difference in age between 
them; it can best be expressed in more graphic terms: when 
Mr Jazwiec went to serve in the first world war he already had his 
degree in engineering. But these two young men had only left their 
technical colleges a year ago, that is twelve years after the end of 
the second world war. One of them used to boast that he had seen 
some partisans in 1943 who had come to his parents’ home for milk. 
Mr Jazwiec used to recount how his father had carried water in 
buckets for the insurgents of 1863. The young men found these 
reminiscences extremely amusing. In his youth Mr Jazwiec had 
travelled by horse-drawn tram; he remembered the city at a time 
when there was no electricity. In those days he wore high, stiff 
collars and subjected himself to all the tortures of fashion and con- 
vention which were the plague, so the young men thought, of the 
people of that age. Of his stories about the first world war, the 
most ludicrous for them was that the Austrian army for a long 
time strictly followed a fixed style of fighting in which the front 
rank lay, the second knelt and the third stood. All shooting. It took 
the heavy beating given them by the Russians to change this battle 
order. The latter had learned to take cover and attack in jumps 
from the Japanese who had won the war of 1905. All three of them 
laughed at the Austrians, Mr Jazwiec perhaps for slightly different 
reasons. He was not too hard to draw on the subject of those 
times. Sometimes, though more rarely, he talked about the German 
occupation which he had spent working in a quarry situated among 
the forests. He had taken refuge there as he had not felt young 
enough to bear the indignities of the German rule. But the war 
found him out among the trees and rocks. There he had had his 
moments of trouble and sorrow and lost two friends. A little later 
he found himself in a situation in which he was in danger of losing 
his faith in man. He was in the habit of saying that had he been 
younger he would have lost it. “But,” he used to say, “when you 
have seventy years under your belt, you don’t have much to lose 
as everything is behind you.” He never talked about more recent 
times. He lived and worked — and worked hard. Except that he was 
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perhaps a little slower than his younger colleagues. They called him 
“grandpa” while those who disliked him made insulting references 
to “old corpses”. But when there was some job to be done “so that 
a fly wouldn’t light on it” then the engimeer became once again 
that “charming old chap” since he way always willing to stay in 
after work without overtime. The director, who was a scoundrel, 
would at times think smugly that he was playing the old man for 
a fool. His younger colleagues would ask themselves: “What does 
the old man need with all that money?” The night watchman, 
seeing Mr Jazwiec bent over his drawing board till midnight, was 
strengthened in his conviction that the plight of the old deserves 
pity since to keep their jobs they had to work twice as much as 
others. And all the while the engineer himself was content, simply 
because work for him was a habit. 


* 


The siding, its rails old and rusty, its sleepers mildewed and 
overgrown with camomile and shavegrass led to a disused brick- 
works. All that was left of it was a chimney shot off halfway, 
a long, gloomy building roofed with tarpaper, in which two 
workers’ families lived, a tumbledown shed, and a square pond 
filled with green water and fringed with reeds where boys fished 
for crucians. The brickworks were surrounded by a steep, semi- 
circular wall of clay sliced like a cake with layers of sand and 
gravel. Half the top had been worked but the operators had then 
come across poor, worthless material. Production stopped, and the 
buildings and equipment had been left to rot. Now it was full of 
the stillness of places abandoned by civilization. The building was 
occupied by two workers’ families; in the claypit washing hung on 
lines, and goats grazed on the banks. The engineer was fond of this 
spot. Anyway, where else was there to go for a walk? It was some 
way to the woods, while the place where the engineer worked and 
the whole area for many miles to the east and west was one vast 
wasteland where night and day there was the deafening roar of 
haulers, excavators and bulldozers. During the day loudspeakers on 
the building site relayed jazz tunes and Chopin mazurkas; at night 
lamps blazed on posts illuminating the places where work was going 
on in the excavations and by the concrete-mixers. In a few years 
there would be a canal there with bridges and locks, running be 
tween banks planted with rows of poplars. That was how the 
canal would look in 1965, but now it was 1958 and machines were 
burrowing in the clay and sand, and men were floundering in the 
mud up to their knees. 

Mr Jazwiec walked with long strides, his two companions skipping 
along at his side like children. They talked first of the weather, thet 
of a certain disagreeable person who had got everyone’s back up 
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and had fortunately left the week before. The unpleasant memories 
of him kept them company for a while; he seemed to touch a chord, 
as if in point of fact they missed a man who had been a trouble- 
maker and a bully, as if they were sorry they had no one left to 
grumble about. “This one’s gone”, said the engineer, “but there'll 
always be somebody else. In every outfit you always get the sort 
of man who is incapable of doing any definite job. So he spends 
his time playing one lot of people off against another and that 
way becomes important. In time the management finds him indis- 
pensable.” 

One of the engineer’s young friends said: 

“We're surprised that you can take everything so calmly.” 

“That’s because I’ve seen lots of fellows of that sort in my time. 
They're all alike. And apart from that I try to do just my job and 
nothing more.” 

At a bend in the track one of the engineer’s companions stopped 
to get out his camera. He was still not completely familiar with 
it and stood for a while contemplating the lens. Mr Jazwiec looked 
at the small neat object in silence and then asked: 

“What’s the speed of your film?” 

“17 Din, I think.” 

“Well then, one-twentyfifth of second, aperture eight,” he said 
looking up at the sky veiled with clouds as flimsy as gauze. 

“You know all about this, too?” 

“Fifty years ago I was given my first camera by my father, It 
was the latest model. It weighed two kilogrammes and had to be 
set up on a wooden tripod. Taking a photograph was a long social 
function, developing and printing an exciting adventure. Later I had 
other cameras, each one better and more up to date than the last, 
but the optical and chemical principle remained the same. .My 
biggest excitement is still associated with that first wooden box with 
its black leather concertina and brass studs, and those first magical 
rites performed at night.” 

“In other words, there’s nothing new under the sun,” his young 
companion said; he raised the camera to his eye and snapped several 
pictures in quick succession. The engineer posed patiently with the 
air of a man who does not like to get in the way of anything that 
gives people pleasure. 

“Yes, the principle has remained the same, only the method has 
got a bit complicated,” he said and lit a cigarette. 

The siding led right up to the old brickworks but the final sixty 
yards or so had to be covered by a path running beside the track 
since people had stolen the sleepers during the occupation; the rails 
had settled into the clay and sand, and the embankment had been 
churned up by cattle. The engineer and his two friends climbed 
up the steep bank and lay down on the brink of the embankment. 
Mr Jazwiec put on his spectacles and got down to his paper. His 
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companions discussed the previous Sunday’s football match, and 
then moved on to films and women. Now and then the engineer 
looked up over his paper and made some comment or stared into 
the distance without speaking. It was a quiet, mild afternoon. The 
sun was low, casting long shadows. Boys were sitting by the pond 
holding white rods suspended over the darkening water. A woman 
came out of the house with a basket and began taking the washing 
off the line — coloured shirts, stretched combinations and tiny 
children’s vests like dolls’ dresses. Having gathered the washing the 
woman went back into the house. The boys by the lake suddenly 
abandoned their fishing rods and disappeared as if they had 
vanished into thin air. Their voices could still be heard coming from 
somewhere out of sight. There was just an old man in a black hat 








left, grazing two goats by the siding. His frail legs, bent at the | 


knees, were dug into the ground while the goats tugged him this 
way and that from one clump of weeds to another. The man with 
the goats moved off and eventually disappeared behind the shed 
of the brickworks. The engineer leant his head on his hands, closed 
his eyes and fell asleep. After a while he opened his eyes and 
looked round, then dozed off again. It seemed to him only a second 
before he shook out of it and asked, fully awake: 


“Well then, shall we go?” 


“Yes, we ought to be moving, its getting cold,” said his young 
friend. Mr Jazwiec put on his glasses which had slipped off his nose 
and lay on the grass. He looked at his colleague and thought he 
saw in his face the trace of what had passed through the other's 
mind a moment before. The engineer suddenly felt uneasy: some- 
thing had happened, something had changed while he had been 
dozing. He was annoyed that he had slept almost an hour and that 
so much time had passed without his knowing it. The sun was 


setting behind a distant hill. The surface of the lake was black and | 


as smooth as the water in a well. The first frogs could be heard, 
beginning their monotonous, rambling conversations. Mr Jazwiet 
asked: 

“What’s happened to our photographer?” 

“He went for a walk. There he is coming back”. 


The engineer got to his feet, brushed off his trousers and wiped | 


his glasses. In a while all three of them were walking down the 
path. By the pond both the young men stopped to take a photo 
graph. The engineer left them and walked slowly on. He stopped 
along the way to light a cigarette. From somewhere close by came 
the shouts of children which rang out loud, but did not spoil the 
quiet of the evening; they sounded as natural as the singing o 


birds. Mr Jazwiec was quite oblivious to them. It was only aftet | 


a while that words which he understood got through to him: 
“Fall down! Fall down! You’ve been shot!” 
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The engineer took a few steps and looked round the corner of 
the building. The last rays of the setting sun lit up the rosy wall 
with its peeling plaster and the bricks peeping out beneath. Against 
the wall stood a small boy. His hands were tied with string, and 
his wide-open shirt was pulled out of his trousers. He was laughing, 
his small teeth showing. Two trickles of black snot ran from his 
nose. Facing him was a tall, thin boy in a rusty German helmet 
streaked with clay who was pointing a wooden rifle at him. Other 
boys were looking on. 

“What are you laughing at?” yelled the boy with the rifle. 
“What are you laughing at? Go on, fall down! You’re dead! Close 
your eyes!” 

The condemned man fell down, laid his head on the ground, 
looked up and laughed. Mr Jazwiec suddenly lost his temper and 
began shouting. 

“What are you doing here? You think this is a game? 
Clear off!’’. 

The engineer waved his hands and ran forward picking up his 
long legs. The boy jumped to his feet, ran off and hid behind the 
corner of the building. The other one with the rifle and helmet 
cocked his head back, since the helmet had slipped over his eyes, 
and stared at Mr Jazwiec. The engineer raised both his hands as 
if he aimed to seize him. The boy snatched the helmet off his head, 
tossed it to the ground and took to his heels. The other boy who 
had played at being dead a moment ago peeked round the corner 
of the building and put his tongue out at the engineer, but the 
latter did not see him; he was patting his pockets looking for his 
cigarettes and matches. Finally he found them, lit a cigarette and 
without looking round started in the direction of the track. 

His two young colleagues had witnessed the whole scene. It 
was so funny and ridiculous a sight that they had to retire behind 
the angle of the building where they could release their laughter. 
z Jazwiec climbed up the embankment and walked slowly down 

e track. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 





GREATER POWERS 
FOR PEOPLE’S COUNCILS 


In June a plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party 
passed a resolution on granting 
wider powers to the People’s 
Councils. The aim of this resolu- 
tion, which is a continuation of 
the reforms of 1955-60, is to carry 
decentralization and democratiza- 
tion a step further. 


Below are some excerpts from 
an article dealing with this sub- 
ject by Stefan Jedrychowski, 
Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission. The article was 
originally published in the 
monthly Nowe Drogi (New 
Roads), No. 8, the theoretical and 
political organ of the PUWP Cen- 
tral Committee. 

“In the last few years,” he 
writes, “the planning and manage- 
ment of a considerable sector of 
the national economy has been 
decentralized. Apart from key 


industries, this particularly ap- 
plies to agriculture, small-scale 
industry, retail trade, motor 


transport, communal services and 
housing as well as cultural and 
social amenities. Wherever it 
local initiative and 


stimulated 
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an energetic approach to the 


tasks in hand positive results 
were not long in coming. 


“Having gained a larger meas- | 


ure of independence in planning 
the Councils were better able to 
meet the most urgent needs of 


the areas under their administra- | 


tion. Various building program- 
mes in small towns and _ the 
countryside gained a new impetus; 
municipal services and 
became more efficient; and the 
production of small-scale industry 


and work cooperatives was more | 


flexibly adjusted to market | 
demands. 
“Naturally, decentralization 


could only bring such results if 

accompanied by a change in the | 
structure of the national invest- | 
ment plan and budget, i.e., there | 


had to be a substantial increase 
in outlays on housing, municipal 
services, agriculture, development 
of retail trade, 
schools, etc. 

“Decentralization has so far 
mainly affected the Voivodship 
Councils; it has made _ propor- 
tionately less impact at lower 
levels. 

“The reasons for this are 
manifold. One of them is the 
wide-spread conviction held at 
the voivodship level that the 
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District Councils are not ready 
for the extension of their 
powers and duties in view of 
their shortage of suitably qual- 
ified personnel and their inability 
to cope with the new situation. 
Then there is the reluctance of 
the well-developed executive 
apparatus of the Presidiums of 
the Voivodship Councils to give 
up some of their powers, which 
for a lot of people would involve 
either loss of employment or 
transfer from a voivodship to 
a district town. So far, despite 
pressure from above and below, 
these obstacles have not been 
fully overcome. Efforts must now 
be made to complete decentral- 
ization — to extend it to the 
lower levels of local administra- 
tion. 

“The district should become 
the fundamental unit in the man- 
agement and planning of the 


local economy. The burden of the: 


work of the Voivodship Councils 
should be shifted from direct 
management to coordination and 
providing expert control and in- 
struction... 

“This should be accompanied 
by an increase in the District 
Councils’ financial independence: 
either they should be allowed to 
retain more of their own revenue 
or be given a greater percentage 
of the State revenue, so that their 
grants from the voivodship budg- 
et could be cut. 


“Decentralization of planning 
and management, while solving 
Some important problems also 
breeds new ones. If not sup- 
plemented by a proper system of 
®ordination, it encourages self- 
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sufficiency and reduction of all 
problems to the issues directly 
concerning a given unit of organ- 
ization. Examples of this are 
fragmentation and deconcentra- 
tion of investments, construction 
of new factories, enterprises and 
social projects without regard to 
specialization, division of labour 
among various regions, or prior- 
ity of needs; as a result of this 
there is overlapping between the 
centrally managed key industries 
on the one hand and small-scale 
industry and work cooperatives 
on the other. 


“Industry, particularly those 
branches in which local enter- 
prises and work _ cooperatives 
play a significant role, for in- 
stance, clothing, furniture, agri- 
cultural machinery, building ma- 
terials, fruit and vegetables, must 
have coordination both within 
each branch and between dif- 
ferent branches in one area; it 
also needs a proper division of 
tasks, specialization and coopera- 
tion between the centrally man- 
aged enterprises (often coming 
under several associations of 
enterprises and even under sev- 
eral ministries) and small-scale 
industry and work cooperatives. 
The organization of this type of 
coordination was initiated last 
year. 


“Apart from the need for 
branch coordination there is a 
growing necessity for regional co- 
ordination of that sector of the 
economy which comes’ under 


central planning and manage- 
ment... 
“Branch and_ regional co- 


ordination are really two aspects 





of one and the same process 
which aims at interlocking the 
vertical (or branch) and the 
horizontal (or regional) type of 
planning. This is certainly not 
easy and, particularly in the first 
period, will encounter many dif- 
ficulties and objections. 

“A well-known plague of our 
life is blindness to other interests 
at the centre, a parish pump 
mentality lower down. Both these 
features emerge in the attitude 
and work of many of our ad- 
ministrative and economic units. 
They can be seen in the blind 
scramble by each ministry, de- 
partment, branch and local unit 
for new investments, imports, a 
larger wages fund and greater 
labour force, without regard to 
the situation of the national econ- 
omy as a whole and the overall 
proportions of development, with- 
out sharing the responsibility for 
the fulfilment of the broader 
social and state goals. 

“Impressing the need for ver- 
tical and horizontal coordination 
should help to overcome this 
narrow-mindedness both at the 
top and at the bottom, though 
not without some friction and 
argument, which will reveal con- 
tradictions that require solving... 


“Naturally, the process of co- 
ordinating the regional economy 
will in practice encounter many 
difficulties, though some of the 
first steps have been taken with 
considerable success in areas 


where the Councils have already 
shown the right initiative. How- 
ever the crux of the problem 
lies in the fact that coordination 
cannot be substituted for direct 





management, and that it is im- 
possible to free the ministries 
and associations of enterprises of 
the responsibility for approving 
the plans of the enterprises under 
their supervision, and for their 
implementation. 

“The principle of specifying 
targets in the plan in accordance 
with the organizational structure 
of the national economy must be 
maintained. But the Councils are 
given ample opportunity 








for | 


studying, controlling the execu- | 


tion of, and coordinating the plan, | 


as well as making recommenda- 
tions and in certain cases adopt- 
ing binding resolutions. 

“The Eighth Plenary Session 
of the PUWP Central Committee 
has naturally defined the tasks 


of the People’s Councils with | 


respect to the coordination of the 


whole of the national economy | 


in the areas under their admin- 
istration both in general and in 
its individual aspects. The Pre 
sidiums of the Voivodship Coun- 
cils, which are guided by the 
results of economic analyses and 
balance sheets prepared for them 
by the voivodship planning 
bodies, should concentrate on 
schemes that would make use of 
their reserves, for example, by 
improving specialization and co 


operation, better utilization of 
production capacities, full ex [ 
ploitation of factories, admin- 


istrative buildings and grounds, 
improving the supply of products 
and services of local industry and 
trades; this also involves rativnal- 
ization of transport and invest 
ment savings, for example by 
means of joint investment (by 
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several plants) in auxiliary in- 
stallations, etc. 

“Naturally, such matters as 
the way of dealing with the 
recommendations of the Voivod- 
ship Councils, the character and 
scope’ of their decisions, the 
method of settling disputes, in 
short the practical means of 
harmonizing regional with branch 
coordination and then fitting 
them both to the principle of 
direct planning require the draft- 
ing of a number of bills and 
regulations. 

“All the units of our economic 
apparatus must see to it that 
reommendations and opinions 
submitted by the various bodies 
of the People’s Councils, concern- 
ing regional coordination, should 
be speedily and objectively dealt 
with. Efforts should be made to 
eliminate group imterest pressure, 
procrastination and red tape, and 
to make the interest of society as 
a whole the guiding principle in 
all matters of argument and dis- 


“The drafting of a plan for 
long-term economic development, 
up till 1980, is a particularly use- 
ful basis on which to promote 
the principle of integrated region- 
al planning. The twenty-year 
period enables a fuller and more 
harmonious integration of plan- 
hing, and it also gives more scope 
than the five-year plan, for cor- 
tection of disproportions between 
different regions of the country... 
_“In long-term planning the 
division of powers among the 
various ministries and economic 
units is of less importance than 
the integration of branch and 
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regional planning; — consequently 
the. possibility of a collision of 
interests is considerably reduced. 


“The next two years will be 
devoted to intensive work on the 
long-term plan which will be 
based on the results of consulta- 
tion and agreement among the 
socialist countries belonging to 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid concerning economic co- 
operation, trade exchange and 
specialization. This makes the 
participation of the Councils and 
of the up-graded regional planning 
bodies in this work a matter of 
urgency. 


“The new tasks set the Councils 
and the further progress of de- 
centralization in local government 
require certain changes in the 
organization of their executive 
organs, above all a delegation of 
powers to the district and village 
from the voivodship. At the same 
time, to prevent the bureau- 
cratization of the Councils’ ap- 
paratus, decentralization should 
be closely linked with democ- 
ratization of procedure. Conse- 
quently, the resolution of the 
Plenum has much to say about 
the importance of increasing the 
influence of the public and the 
authority of the Councils’ Com- 
mittees with regard to their 
executive apparatus. 


“On the other hand the Coun- 
cils’ increased tasks and powers 
necessitate changes in the way 
the central organs work. Less 
departmental self-interest, more 


_of the comprehensive approach, 


careful attention to the voice of 
the Councils in their coordinating 
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capacity — this is roughly the 
line these changes should follow... 

“The question of the direction 
in which the People’s Councils 
should develop, debated by the 
last Plenum of the PUWP Central 
Committee, is of great importance 
for a further strengthening of the 
bonds between the Party and the 
people’s power on the hand, and 
the working masses on _ the 
other...” 


MOUNIER 


The recently published volume 
of Emanuel Mounier’s writings 
has been widely reviewed and 
discussed. It has interested not 
only Catholic critics, but also 
several Marxist reviewers who, 
while stressing the difference in 
their philosophical and ideological 
positions, have discussed with 
understanding and sympathy the 
work of the founder of Esprit. 

Here are fragments from 
Pawel Beylin’s review in Prze- 
glad Kulturalny, No. 30: 

“The selection comprises,” 
Beylin writes, “a number of im- 
portant works: A Meeting with 
Christianity, The Responsibility 
of Christian Thought, The Chris- 
tian Faith and Civilization, and 
What Is Personalism?, the latter 
providing the title for the whole 
volume. The selection is undoubt- 
edly representative of Mounier’s 
thinking, and the Polish reader 
now has the opportunity of study- 
ing for himself views which he 
had only known from second or 


third hand; irrespective of 
whether what he had heard was 
merely informative, approving 


or critical, it misrepresented in 
most cases the principles o 
personalism... 

“Mounier’s thought 
that is deepest and most vital in 
the Chistian intellectual tradition, 


but at the same time it appears | 
to be a new branch - sprouting | 


from an old trunk... 


“In fact it is difficult to find | 
a more open system, and even | 


that is not an accurate descrip- 
tion, since it is not really a sys- 
tem, but a proposition. Mounier 
himself often says that he has 
not constructed a system, while 
another leading French person- 
alist, Jean Lacroix, in his work 
Marxism, Existentialism, Person- 
alism has written: ‘We say clear- 
ly: personalistic inspiration. Since 


personalism by being treated a | 


a particular philosophy to b 
placed on the same footing a 
other philosophies, has been done 
a disservice’. 

“Philosophical trends must be 
systematic and conform to certain 


rigours; these characteristics pel- | 


sonalism does not have although 
it aspires to them. Here lies the 


source of another serious mis | 
understanding — of looking upo! | 


personalism as a rival of Marx 


ism, an opposed system, but ome | 


dealing with the same range 0 


problems. If personalism is fa | 


from Marxism the reason for this 
can be ascribed, 


we consider problems common # 


both these systems, Mounier | 
many cases follows the line @/ 





is wf 
doubtedly a continuation of alj | 


among other § 
things, to the fact that it explore | 
ground which Marxist philosophy | 
has so far avoided. And whe) 
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| Marx’s thinking, whether it be 
,alienation or criticism of the 
capitalist society. 

“This is not to say that these 
are two conceptions which have 
no point of collision. Antagonism 

between Marxism and Mounier’s 
| speculation emerges, above all, in 
philosophical issues — in the op- 
position of spiritualism to ma- 
terialism and all the important 
consequences deriving from it. 
It also finds its expression in 
a different understanding of the 
mechanism of history and society 
and the practical, political conse- 
quences inherent in it. But both 
in his philosophical and _ social 
| attitudes Mounier opposes capital- 
ism and accepts socialism as a 
general social solution of our 
times, though in practice he con- 
| ceives it differently from the 
Marxists. He sharply criticizes 
anti-ccommunism; Marxism is for 
him not a work of the devil, but 
a system whose greatness and 
importance he does not deny, 
even if he rejects it. 


“Mounier’s personalism is a 
continuation of an _ intellectual 
movement in French Catholicism 
which has decided to take up 
| the challenge of our times and 
find a solution. This is why it 
lays such emphasis on social 
problems and polemicizes with 
Marxism. This also surrounds it 
with an atmosphere of searching 
and anxiety, very characteristic 
of twentieth-century man, and 
explains the attempt, if not to 
teturn man to his pilgrimage, in 
Marcel’s phrase, at least to equip 
him better for the road by show- 
ing him what lies ahead. In this 
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sense personalism is also a great 
attempt to revive Catholicism. 
“*The home of the bourgeois,’ 
Mounier writes, ‘is a closed home; 
it is like a heart full of reserve 
and caution. He would like to 
turn the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church into a small shop’s back 
room, a kind of cosy parlour in 
which anaemic virtues would 
moulder in the shade of the cur- 
tains and would hear nothing but 
professional gossip, kitchen trou- 
bles and the sterile confessions 
of lonely people. The average 
small town Tartuffe fits the 
whole of his universe into his 
trouser pocket. How can there be 
room for the great dramas of our 
epoch?’ The essence of Mounier’s 
proposition is that he wants to 
break down the door to this par- 
lour and let in a healthy breath 
of authentic life; and what is 
more he wants to _ re-model 
this life. Such are his proposi- 
tions, but as far as results are 
concerned personalism has not 
become as yet a movement in- 
vigorating outdated social struc- 
tures. As an idea however, it 
deserves the sympathy of its 
Marxist opponents, if only for its 
honest attempt to grapple with 
the problems of the contemporary 
world, unlike the “small shop 
Catholicism” which has un- 
fortunately hitherto occupied 
such a prominent place in the 
Church’s ideology. Here, too.” 


HEMINGWAY 


The news of Ernest Heming- 
way’s tragic death was received 
in Poland with great sorrow. This 





writer, the majority. of whose 
works have been recently trans- 
lated into Polish, was immensely 
popular here; For Whom the Bell 
Tolls is still a best-seller, although 
several years have passed since 
its publication. 

All the literary periodicals 
published tributes to the writer; 
there were dozens of essays, 
reminiscences, and _ reflections 
about his work. We have chosen 
part of Pawel Hertz’ article in 
Nowa Kultura, No. 30, even 
though Hertz, unlike the majority 
of critics, is not an admirer of 
Hemingway. 

“It is not often,” Hertz writes, 
“that critics in the East and the 
West agree. In this case, the 
Opinions of various persons, often 
with absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, have concurred in the most 
astounding manner, though the 
motives for their professions of 
respect are usually different. 
Some, when speaking about 
Hemingway’s work, find in him 
characteristics of the _ stoicism 
which for hundred of years has 
been one of the sources of Euro- 
pean art, the attitude which en- 
joins endurance in maintaining 
human dignity in the face of all 
the misfortunes and disasters to 
which it is constantly exposed. 
Others, drawing on literary com- 
parisons rather than the termi- 
nology of philosophy, see in his 
work the attraction, missing from 
the majority of modern writers, 
of lively action and narrative, 
and compare him, though this 
may seem rather surprising, with 
‘Dumas pére, by this meaning 


presumably that what they value 
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in the American -writer is his / 
ability. to create his own world | 
and characters. I am sorry to 

admit that I do not like Heming- 

way’s books, which does not, | 
however, blind me to the great | 
importance and influence of this } 
writer in the modern world. I do 
mot like the books of Enmes 
Hemingway, a great American 
writer, because in my opinion 
they are a strange amalgam of 
nineteenth-century Romanticism 
and a modern, basically tragic, | 
conception of the human predic- 
ament. It seems then that at the 
source of my dislike for the work 
of this great writer lies the dis- 
proportion between the philosophy 
of his books and the means of 
its expression, a factor which is 
also responsible for the fact that 
I am not attracted by another 
great writer, Knut Hamsun (for | 
despite everything great he is), 
or, to cite one more example, the 
author of Night Flight and The 
Little Prince. Why this inhibi- 
tion? Probably it is their 
historical approach. What exam- | 
ple can I set against them t | 
make my dissatisfaction wel | 
understood? The work of Thomas | 
Mann, for one thing. I emphasize: | 
the work, and not this or that ° 
book, for it is not in single frag- 
ments but in his work as a whole | 
that I notice clearly the essential | 
differences which are responsible | 
for the fact that it is easier 10 | 
find deep, fundamental humanist | 
values in all Mann’s books. The | 
difficulties that I have in © 
cognizing Hemingway’s greatness 
were perhaps best described by 
Malraux in the phrase ‘lyrical 
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probably having in 
mind his own past work. This 
lyrical delusion made a number 
of excellent European and Ameri- 
can writers, particularly during 


delusion’, 


the second world war, exalt a 
great many things — instead of 
thinking about them. But apart 
from literature there is also 
history, and it is above all his- 
tory, an experience for our con- 
temporaries and a lesson for 
posterity, which is the best test 
of every artistic approach and 
philosophy. 

“Everything that I write and 
think about Hemingway, here, 
by the sea, which, though quiet 
and unlike any ocean, is never- 
theless a part of that element 
which is omnipresent in the work 
of the American writer, is colour- 
ed by a sad feeling of loss for 
a great artist, with whose art 
Ido not agree but which I must 
respect. I was taught this toler- 
ance not by writers like Heming- 
way but by ones like ‘Thomas 
Mann. Tolerance is perhaps the 
wrong word. Let us say rather: 
a desire to understand things 
which are alien to me, to which 
my feelings do not respond, and 
my mind does not accept. 

“If anything prompts my re- 


- flections over this death, then it 


is this universal recognition which 
has cut across all barriers and 
frontiers. Art has once more 
shown itself the common pro- 
perty of all humanity. In Heming- 
way’s case this is so because over 
the elements which pulsate in 
his pages there hovers the omni- 
Present spirit of mineteenth- 


century humanism, luckily com- 
mon to us all in the final count.” 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The monthly Nowe Drogi, 
No. 7, devotes much space to 
economic issues. Two of the 
articles are concerned with 
agriculture. Mieczyslaw Jagielski 
writes on “The Role of the 
People’s Councils in the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture” and Stani- 
slaw Lindberg on “The Food- 
stuffs Industry and _  Agricul- 
tural Development”. The figures 
quoted in these articles are of 
particular interest as illustrating 
trends in Polish agriculture. 

Towards the end of the cur- 
rent Five-Year Plan (1961-65) 
75 per cent of villages in Poland 
will have been electrified. By 
that time, too, there will be 
135 thousand tractors and a large 
amount of other machinery. 
There will be 150 per cent more 
fertilizers, and insecticides and 
other chemicals for fighting plant 
diseases will be used on all land 
under cultivation. Land improve- 
ment projects will have been 
carried out on 67 per cent of 
arable land and 65 per cent of 
pasture. 


But last year was already a 
good one for agriculture. It pro- 
duced 14.2 million tons of grain, 
10.3 million tons of sugar beet, 
150 thousand’ tons of oleaginous 
seeds, approximately 2,150,000 
tons of livestock, 11,900 million 
litres of milk and 5,500 million 
eggs. 

A further rise in production 
is foreseen by 1965: the output 
of pork, beef and mutton will 
have risen to 2,555,000 tons live 
weight. There are expected to be 
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15,200 million litres of milk, 
140 thousand tons of poultry and 
7,000 million eggs. 

This will lead in turn to a 
step-up in exports of agricultural 
foodstuffs. Last year the figure 
for these was the equivalent of 
257 milion dollars; this year it 
has risen to 320 million dollars 
and by 1965 it should reach 
400 million. The target is to make 
exports of foodstuffs cover im- 
ports, which are considerable: 
from 1956-60 they came to 8 mil- 
lion tons of grain, i. 11.5 per 
cent of the amount grown here. 

The same number of Nowe 
Drogi contains an_ interesting 
article by Leopold Gluck on 
“Stocks — a Daily Problem”. In 
the writer’s opinion, to reach the 
planned level of investment and 
consumption it is not enough to 
secure the planned increase in 
national income; the share of the 
increase in stocks in the national 
income must also be kept at the 
planned level. If this level is ex- 
ceeded either the share of invest- 
ment or of consumption is bound 
to drop; if it is not reached there 
may be other dislocations in the 
economy. 

“It is in fact an even more 
complicated matter”, writes Gluck. 
“A wrong level of stocks is not 
only a cause of economic dif- 
ficulties and disturbances but also 
a consequence of various _ir- 
regularities and troubles in the 
economic process. The relations 
between cause and effect in this 
matter are involved. An analysis 
of the accumulation of stocks 
must go into all the aspects of 
the problem.” 





increase in stocks in the dis. 
tributed national income has each 
year failed to conform to plan, 


always being higher by a con- | 
siderable percentage. In 1957 it [ 


even exceeded the plan by 185 
per cent. Although there has 
been an improvement in recent 


| 
In the past the share of the ) 


y 


{ 


years — in 1960 the difference | 
amounted to 57 per cent — this | 


was bound to affect the develop- 
ment of industrial production. 


eT 


Analyzing the statistics of the | 


question the writer conclude 
that the source of the trouble 
lies neither in faulty planning 
nor in a lack of discipline in 
execution. The causes are much 
more complicated but can be 
reduced to four main points. 


First, it is essential to have 





detailed co-ordination of produc. | 


tion 
plan; in other words the planned 
quantities of each commodity 
should be, already in the plan, 
distributed among the consumers. 

Secondly, even the best co 
ordination of planned production 
is inadequate if there is no co 
ordination of overplan output 
If various branches exceed theif 
co-ordinated production plans 2 
differing degrees extra 
must accumulate from these sul 


pluses. The writer cites figures | 


in the national economic | 
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stocks | 
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which show that up to now only | 


a part of overplan production 
has been made available for col 
sumption or investment, a col 


ie cereal 


siderable part — from 36.5 pe) 
cent to 100 per cent — having) 


been left unused. 


The — third 
level of stocks is the planning # 
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surpluses in the overall balance. 
This is a matter of considerable 
importance since it is the founda- 
tion for the right wage and retail 
price policy. If, however, the 
planned reserve arising from pro- 
duction surpluses is worked out 
in overall figures it is dfficult 
to take the correct decision on 
wages and prices; hence the 
necessity for a more detailed 
examination of th’'s issue. 

Finally, an important reason 
for the irregularities in the for- 
mation of stocks is the relatively 
low stability of the plans for 
foreign-trade turnover. Foreign 
customers are not always as- 
sociated with our planning and 
thus stocks may accumulate of 
articles which cannot be exporit- 
ed. There can also be a surplus 
of raw materials and imported 
investment goods. 

Another important issue is 
dealt with by Bohdan Laczkow- 
ski in “East-West Trade Again” 
published in No. 6 of the monthly 
Handel Zagraniczny (Foreign 
Trade). 

Beginning wth the familiar 
Statement that industrialized 
countries are better trading part- 
ners than underdeveloped ones, 
Laczkowski points out that the 
socialist countries, with their 
speedy industrialization, already 
have a high production potential, 
and so can develop their exports 
and also have a growing need 
for imports; but even so their 
trade turnover with the capitalist 
world is not large. 

Why is this so? The writer 
believes that “In spite of the 
logic of the economic develop- 
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ments of the last decade, such as 
the high speed of industrial prog- 
ress in the socialist countries and 
the continuing investment boom 
in Western Europe, the trade 
turnover between the two parts 
of the continent divided by the 
‘iron curtain’ has not risen as it 
should have done. This is due to 
that combination of political 
factors usually described as the 
cold war.” 

It is recalled that when the 
socialist nations embarked on 
their industrialization the “Atlan- 
tic” countries banned the export 
to the socialist countries of a 


number of so-called “strategic” 
goods. This was intended to 
hinder their planned industrial 


development; this policy was un- 
successful but it did have far- 
reaching consequences in shaping 
the investment trends of some of 
these countries. 


The writer goes on to point 
out that Poland’s foreign trade 
policy is linked to its industrial- 
ization trends. Advocating the 
widest possible expansion of for- 
eign trade both in the quantity 
and range of goods offered and 
in the area to which they are 
exported, he argues that long- 
term agreements are an_ indis- 
pensable factor in increasing 
trade turnover with the Atlantic 
countries, Another suitable method 
is to tighten cooperation with 
each country im individual 
branches of industry. 

Although there has been a 
growth of contacts and under- 
standing, there have also been 
cases of opposite tendencies. One 
example of this is the charge of 
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“dumping” levelled from time to 
time at the socialist countries, 
which Laczkowski considers to. be 
due to a misunderstanding. After. 
all, trade with socialist countries 
follows a fixed quota system; 
since in these countries there is 
a monopoly of foreign trade they 
will always seek to sell these 
fixed quotas at the highest pos- 
sible price. There is no need to 
fight competition. The monopoly 
of foreign trade also facilitates 
the conclusion of an agreement 
on a temporary limitation of 
exports when the _ importing 
market is saturated and in any 
case guarantees that such an 
agreement will be observed. 

An increase in the housing 
programme, a talking point in 
this country, is discussed in 
No. 29 of the weekly Zycie Gos- 
podarcze. 

The recently-published results 
of the last National Census show 
that there has been a_ large 
population increase and extensive 
migration from rural to urban 
areas. These factors create dif- 
ficulties in the housing plans for 
towns where improvements in 
living conditions are insignificant. 
The writer calls for expanded 
plans and reviews the possibilities 
of their realization. 

The obstacles to a _ larger 
building programme are studied 
and solutions offered. It is sug- 
gested that the disadvantages 
which might arise from an in- 
creased wage fund and may be 
reflected in a lack of balance in 
the market, could be counteracted 


by directing the surplus currency 
in the market to residentia] 
building, primarily to building 
from private means, including co- 
operative housing. This would 
also apply to any other financial 
means which it might be found 
necessary to increase. 


One of the greatest hindrances | 


to the building of more dwellings 
is the lack of some materials 
such as iron, timber and fixtures, 
There is a way however to over- 





OTE 


come this. Apart from the pos- | 
sibility of drawing upon existing | 


reserves it would be possible to 
lower the value of investment in 
the construction of some resi- 
dential buildings. This would be 
all the more advisable since 
radical changes in _ building 


methods are to be expected and | 


in this case it would be good to 
have buildings which could be 
demolished with little regret to 
make way for the introduction 
of new building methods. 

A further measure would be 
to build houses with a lower stand- 
ard of equipment to economize 
on materials in short supply. It 
would obviously be inadvisable 
to do this in the centres of large 
towns where the sites are fully 


provided with underground serv- | 


ices. It would however be worth 
considering the building of small 
one-family houses equipped with 
only basic requirements, to be 
supplemented later, on the oul- 


skirts of large towns and in small | 
provincial ones where it will be | 
long before the sites are ade | 


quately prepared. 
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MODERNIZING THE RAILWAYS 


Like a number of other countries, Poland is in the process of 
replacing steam by electric and motor traction which is more 
efficient and less cumbersome to handle. 

There is some controversy as to which lines are to be electrified 
and where a motorized rolling stock should be put into operation. 
This, however, does not, in any way, interfere with the process of 
electrification, which will continue for a number of years, ex- 
cusively on those lines whose traffic is considerably in excess of 
a profit margin. Moreover — Poland has already mastered the 
production of an electrical rolling stock, while the production of 
Diesel locomotives is not advanced as yet. 

Up to date, 1,140 km of main and suburban lines have been 
electrified in Poland. During the current Five-Year Plan (1961-65), 
the rate of electrification was set at some 200 km annually. By 1965, 
the total length of railroad lines using electric traction will amount 
to about 2,000 km., i.e., to 9 per cent of the entire network. As was 
the practice heretofore, sectors with the heaviest traffic will get 
priority. The share of electric traction in passenger transport will, in 
1965, amount to 22 per cent, while the share in goods transport will 
exceed 20 per cent. 

During the first postwar years, Poland imported for her elec- 
trification project locomotives, cars, and other installations from 
Sweden, and later on from the German Democratic Republic and 
Gzechoslovakia. At present Poland itself produces locomotives of 
100 kmh top speed and three-car units of 110 kmh top speed. In 
the very near future the production of universal locomotives will 
be undertaken. These locomotives (based on a licence purchased 
in Great Britain) will attain the speed of 125 kmh. and will be 
used for freight and passenger traffic. Our industry also produces 
traction substantions. Thus the required conditions have been created 
for a systematic acceleration of the electrification process, using 
domestic labour and material. 

On the other hand, the introduction of motor traction on the 
Polish Railways is a rather slow process, due primarily to the dif- 
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ficulties of producing Diesel engines. It was only two years ago 
that the railways received the first delivery of Diesel engines with 
a power of 150 hp and 300 hp, which were to be used for manoeuvr- 
ing work. The need for locomotives of an 800 hp and 1,600 hp 
to handle passenger and freight traffic is to be filled within the 
next few years. 

Up to 1965, 300 motor wagons and 400 locomotives with a power 
of 150 hp to 850 hp, some of them imported, are to be put into 
operation. During the following five year period, the home industry 
intends to begin the construction of heavier locomotives — of 
1,600 hp. When this delivery programme is completed, the share 
of motor traction will amount to 17 per cent for passenger traffic, 
33 per cent of manoeuvring, and 0.6 per cent for freight traffic. 

Technical progress, particularly in the modernization of traction, 
has played an important role in streamlining transportation. Thus, 
for example, on the main artery Warsaw-Katowice, whose traffic 
capacity before electrification left no room for added transports, 
electric traction now enables the handling of a 35 per cent higher 
traffic. Electric freight trains on that line operate on a 70 per cent 
higher rate than before. 

Results achieved up to date on electrified sections justify the con- 
centrated effort to modernize the busiest main arteries and to use 
them as principal lines of communication. When these are equipped 
with means of modern traction and adequate safety devices, and 
when the tracks are kept in proper repair, they can handle a volume 
of freight far greater than they do at present, and reduce the cost 
of transportation. 

Thus a large part of the funds proposed for the construction 
and extension of new lines of communication could be used for 
the modernization of the existing network, with an eye to establish- 
ing short-cuts and more convenient connexions within the country 
and with foreign countries. 

The speedy development of motor transport within the immediate 
future, coupled with the construction of new roads and the mod- 








ernization of existing ones, will also be a factor in favour of the | 
above plans. Such intensified traffic will greatly facilitate com | 
munication, particularly in the eastern voivodships where there | 


are fewer railroad lines than in the western part of Poland. 


As a consequence of increased motor traffic and, later, of the 


development of inland water transport, it may even be necessary 
to discontinue operation of some local railway lines which catty 


light traffic and which have been built under completely different | 
economic conditions. There are quite a number of such lines ™ | 


Western Poland. 

The share of local lines in handling transport should steadily 
decrease. They should iristead perform auxiliary functions or short 
cuts to facilitate transfer of goods between main arteries. 
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POLISH VILLAGES’ NEW LOOK 


The wooden huts with their thatched roofs, for long so char- 
acteristic of the Polish rural landscape, are doomed to disappear. 
Brick houses are replacing them in the Polish village. The new 
look is making headway. 


Here is some data on the subject: 


In 1958, some 90 thousand buildings were put up in rural 
districts: in 1959, some 102 thousand were built; and in 1960 — 
135 thousand. True, quite a number of these buildings still feature 
the thatched roof, but their percentage is decreasing. Thus, for 
example, 21,500 houses, or 24 per cent of those built in 1958, were 
still covered with straw; in 1959, the number was 16,000, or 15 per 
cent; and in 1960, only 6,700 had thatched roofs, i.e., some 
5 per cent. 


Eliminating thatched roofs in rural building is made feasible by 
the steadily increasing output of fireproof roofing. Production figures 
run from approximately 7 million sq. m. in 1958, to some 8 mil- 
lion sq. m. in 1959, and as much as 12,805,000 sq. m. in 1960 — 
which means a 50 per cent increase over the 1959 f'gure. Moreover, 
the use of straw for thatching has been prohibited in 268 out of 
the total number of 322 districts. The remaining 54 districts will 
come under this ruling by the end of the year. It is hoped that 
this measure will help to prevent village fires which have been 
a plague to the countryside. 


Within the near future rural building will undergo even more 
radical changes for the better. It is expected that the Economic 
Committee of the Council of Ministers will issue an instruction dis- 
couraging the use of wood as building material in favour of fire- 
proof materials; the instruction will also contain elaboration of the 
requirements of rural building, and a programme for the production 
of fireproof walling, roofing, rafters and girders for the years 
1962-65. A number of ministries will render technical and organiza- 
tional assistance to. local councils and other bodies, so as to enable 
them to arrange for the production of fireproof roofing that would 
permit the replacement of straw thatching without necessitating 
any modification of the rafter framing. Light-weight fibreboard 
and synthetic (plastic) material could be used. The current year will 
see the production of 31.5 m‘llion ceramic tiles and 4.7 million sq. m. 
of eternite. 


The above mentioned instruction will also provide for added 
assistance to farmers by the State Insurance Company which will 
grant subsidies for fireproof roofing and will initiate the production 
of non-combustible - building materials. 
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EXPORT OF TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW* 


The Minister of Foreign Trade 
has. created a Foreign Trade 
Enterprise ‘Polservice’ which has 
taken complete charge, since 
June 30, 1961, of the export and 
import of technical, scientific and 
other services, as well as of 
patent rights and licences. 

The export of Polish technical 
know-how is  multi-directional. 
There are, first of all, consulting 
or technical advisory bodies of 
every kind, which submit doc- 
umentation, work out the tech- 
nology for a given production, 
initiate the operation of a plant 
and give specialized technical 
advice in every field of produc- 
tion except the smelting industry 
and the extraction or processing 
of crude oil. 

The second kind of Polish 
technical know-how export deals 
with building, in terms of town 
planning, design and _ construc- 
tion of housing, industrial plants, 
hospitals, sports installations, sea- 
ports, etc. It might be recalled 
that we have prepared the pro- 
jects and estimates for the build- 
ing of dockyards in  Bizerta, 
Alexandria, Burma and Indo- 
nesia. 

Poland undertakes any tech- 
nical services relating to road, 
rail and water transportation, 
hydro-electric projects, low and 
high tension communication lines, 
and the building of power plants. 
Poland also exports her services 


* Excerpts from an article by Jézef 
Kutin, Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, 
published in Przeglqd Techniczny (Tech- 
nical Review) No. 23. 





in connexion with public utility 
works, such as water mains, 
canalization, urban and other 
transportation and, in the field 
of hydrotechnics, irrigation and 
melioration installations. 

In addition to technical advice, 
Polish firms offer services con- 
nected with geological and hydro- 
geological research as well as 
mining (boring, drilling, etc.). 


We also export a considerable | 
number of licences and patents. ; 
We have recently concluded such | 


a transaction with iron and steel 
works in Calcutta for the casting 
of iron rollers. We have also sold 
to an electric concern in Bombay 
a licence for the construction of 
one-phase electric meters. 

There are at present some 
100 Polish advisers abroad, in 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Guinea, 
the U.A.R. and Morocco. More- 
over, Polish specialists are carry- 
ing out geological research im 
Viet Nam, Guinea, Cambodia, 
China and the Lebanon. 


Polish technical know-how is 


exported for the most part to the 
countries of Africa, the Near 
East, the Far East, and Latin 
America. This includes meliora- 
tion and irrigation work in Iraq 
over an area of 250 thousand 
hectares, an analysis regarding 
sources of energy in the same 
country, and construction of 2 
soda factory in Cabo Frio, Brazil. 

This export can be _ inte 
preted in two ways: on the one 


hand it means the sale of servic® I 
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transaction; on the. -other- hand 
(and this is more important) it 
means that through: such services 
we inspire confidence in our 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mongolia 
Economic relations between 
Poland and the. Mongolian 


People’s Republic began in 1957 
with the signing of a one-year 
economic agreement between the 
two countries, extended in 1958 
to cover a three-year period. In 
1960 Poland and Mongolia signed 
an economic agreement for the 
years 1961-65. The rapid develop- 
ment of Polish-Mongolian trade 
is best illustrated by turnover 
figures: in 1957 — 2 million zlo- 
tys (1US $ = 4zlotys), in 1960 — 
over 20 million zlotys, and this 
year the planned target is 23 mil- 
lion zlotys. The latest five-year 
trade agreement anticipates a 
further 35 per cent increase in 
trade turnover. 


Poland imports from Mongolia 
chiefly wool, camel and _ horse 
hair, sheep gut, leather and furs. 
The rest, which is about 30 per 
cent, consists mainly of food- 
stuffs. 


Polish exports to Mongolia 
comprise machinery and equip- 
ment, mainly pumps, cars and 
motor-cycles (30 per cent). But the 
bulk of Polish exports consists 
of clothing, sack cloth, tilt, and 
such goods as washing-machines, 
Wireless sets, cameras, etc. Within 
the mext few years the export 
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technical knowledge and _ thus 
pave the way for the export of 
complete industrial plants and 
other capital goods. 


of Polish machinery and motor- 
vehicles is expected to rise con- 
siderably. 


The 40 million zloty Polish- 
Mongolian agreement on econom- 
ic and technical assistance, signed 
in Ulan Bator last July, provides 
good conditions for a further 
expansion of Polish industrial 
exports. It is planned now to 
export complete industrial plants 
and increase the export of serv- 
ices. Under this agreement the 
construction of a modern bone- 
glue factory and a_ building 
materials plant will soon begin. 


Poland is also to build a 
power station and a joinery as 
part of a Polish designed wood 
processing combine. The construc- 
tion of a number of repair cen- 
tres servicing agricultural co- 
operatives is also planned. 


The export of Polish technical 
know-how is to be considerably 
extended. Under the new agree- 
ment, Polish specialists are to 
carry out a geological survey of 
a considerable part of Mongolia. 
Polish town-planners are to work 
in Mongolian designing offices 
on a number of land and town 
development schemes. 


It is expected that something 
like 200 Polish specialists will 
work in Mongolia. 
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China 


Following trade talks between 
the Government delegations of 
the Chinese People’s Republic 
and Poland, a Chinese-Polish 
trade and payments agreement 
for the year 1961 was signed 
in Warsaw in July. According to 
the new agreement, Poland is to 
export to China complete instal- 
lations for coal-dressing plants, 
soft boards factories,. nitrogen 
fertilizer plants as well as power 
station installations, locomotives, 
excavators and machine-tools. 
Poland’s imports from China will 
include ores, metal agglomerates, 
mineral products, equipment for 


the textile industry, textiles, 
foodstuffs, and light consumer 
goods. 

North Korea 


Last June the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and Poland 
signed an agreement in Warsaw 


on the exchange of goods and-on 
payments for the years 1962-5, 
A separate agreement covering 
Polish exports of complete in- 
dustrial plants to North Korea in 
the period 1962-66 was also con- 
cluded. These agreements wil] 
allow for a 50 per cent increase 
in trade turnover in 1962, and 
in 1965 the present figure (not 
counting the value of complete 
industrial plants) is to be more 
than doubled. 

During the coming five-year 
period, Poland is to supply com- 
plete installations for the con- 
struction of a zinc mill, a sulphur 
combine, a milled glass foundry, 
spirit distilleries, a brewery, and 
factories of citric acid, electric 
motors and transformers, railway 
wheel axles and rings, medical 
instruments and sweets. These 
exports will be of essential im- 
portance in the carrying out of 
Korea’s 
rammes. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


of December 6, 1960 


(in thousands) 
34,515 


23,930 25,008 


33 








1937 1946 1950 1960 


* Data on the basis of the Central Statistical Office Report 


Sex distribution 


Population changes in Poland since 1937 *) 








Provisional Results ot the National Census 

















15,356.6 7,430.6 





Total Urban Rural 
Total 29,731.0 14,112.4 15,2494 
Males 44,374.4 6,681.5 7,347.2 
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(in percentages) 
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Sex ratio 
| 1946 | 1950 1960 
Number of females to 100 males | 118.5 | 409.7 106.8 
Age distribution 
(in thousands) 
0— 15 16 — 59 60 years 
years years and above 
Total 10,374.8 16,169.0 2,817.4 
Urban 4,675.6 8,172.2 1,264.3 
Rural 5,699.2 7,996.8 1,553.1 
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Urbanization 
Year Percentage of urban population 
4921 24.6 
1931 27.4 
1946 31.8 
4950 39.0 
41960 48.1 





Distribution by source of income 
(in percentages) 





agriculture other 
1950 
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ANOTHER PRIZE 


Tadeusz Kulisiewicz has 
added to his many suc- 
cesses abroad an award 
for his drawings at the 
VI Biennale in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The prize was awarded 
for his Mexican series of 
drawings, reproductions of 
which appear elsewhere in 
this issue. 

This distinction is all 
the more meritorious since 
the Sao Paulo Biennale 
has become one of the 
most important, after the 
Venice Biennale, art events 
in the world. 
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THE WORLD 
OF TADEUSZ KULISIEWICZ 


Thirty years have passed since the first 
collection of woodcuts by Tadeusz Kulisie- 
wicz, entitled Szlembark, was _ published. 
It was not, however, his debut as an artist. 
Born in 1899 and a graduate of the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts, he had already won 
several high distinctions at various col- 
lective exhibitions and had a large one 
man show of woodcuts and drawings. The 
public was therefore not unfamiliar with 
the original talent of this young artist, 
technically accomplished and guided by his 
own vision. 

Szlembark, published in 1931, per- 
petuated in Polish art a poor, forsaken 
mountain village which Kulisiewicz had 
discovered five years earlier. But it can 
be assumed that this vision had dwelt in 
the artist’s imagination before his personal 
contact with the dramatic reality of this 
village moulded it into the concrete form 
of men, objects and landscapes. Szlembark 
was the outgrowth of his union of lyricism, 
especially sensitive to man’s misery, with 
a search for simple, yet eloquent form — 
the features which clearly make up the 
deeply poetic picture of reality which I call 
the world of Tadeusz Kulisiewicz. 

If we compare Kulisiewicz’s pictures of 
peasant poverty with the expressionisti¢ 
woodcuts of artists close to him in view 
point, such as Ké§athe Kollwitz, Frans 
Masereel or Lasar Segall, which followed 
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the tradition of the tormented weavers and 
Brabant peasants of Van Gogh — the 
uniqueness of the Polish artist becomes 
even more clear. It is not the cry of despair 
or the violent expression that gives Kuli- 
siewicz’s drawings their emotional power, 
but the deep, inner glow of their con- 
centrated lyricism. This is generated not 
only by the figures, frozen in _hieratic 
postures of old men worn by life and 
women proudly bearing the trials of 
motherhood, but also by his children, 
who combine the charm of innocence with 
a premature awareness. Not only the 
human characters but each detail of nature 
in the raw, whether it be a frail plant or 
a sick calf moving in its helplessness, 
emanates a deeply lyrical feeling. 

Here a few comments are in order 
about the origin and stylistic sources of 
Kulisiewicz’s art. During his studies at the 
Academy, and especially in the studio of 
Wladyslaw Skoczylas, an eminent artist 
and excellent teacher, he learned to love 
and understand folk art tradition. Wood- 
cuts from country markets, paintings on 
glass, the wooden statues from wayside 
mountain shrines in Podhale, the sub- 
Carpathian region, with their astonishing 
compression of form, have been, since the 
artist’s youth, an object of collector’s 
mania and a source of his creative inspira- 
tion. Similar formal promptings and an 
addiction to line as the chief means of 
lyrical expression brought him close to 
such Polish painters and artists of the 
1900’s as Wladyslaw Slewinski, Stanislaw 
Wyspiatiski, Witold Wojtkiewicz and Ta- 
deusz Makowski, the youngest of them. All 
of them also share one favourite subject — 
children, especially peasant children whom 
they depict with great sensitivity and 
understanding. 

The highland peasant themes of Szlem- 
bark dominated Kulisiewicz’s work till 
1939. It formed the subject of several col- 
lections of wood engravings: Bacéwka (The 
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CLASSICS PUBLISHERS 


The State Publishing 
House (PIW) is the biggest 
publisher of foreign and 
Polish classical literature 
in Poland. PIW, just fif- 
teen years old, has put 
out 3,000 titles in 50 mil- 
lion copies, including full 
editions or wide selections 
of works by Shakespeare, 


Tolstoy, Byron, Rolland, 
Turgenev, Gorki, Dosto- 
evski, and Zola. Of its 


important achievements in 
Polish classics the most 
notable are new oditions of 
the dictionaries of the 
Polish language by Linde, 
and Kryfski and Karlo- 
wicz and the works of 
the great Polish political 
writer of the Reforma- 
tion — Andrzej Frycz- 
Modrzewski. PIW is espe- 
cially proud of its compre- 
hensive library of plays 
and books on the theatre. 
Apart from a large num- 


ber of works connected 
with the Polish theatre 
there have been editions 
of plays by Goldoni, Ma- 
rivaux, Musset, Hugo, 
Ostrovsky, Shaw, Ibsen, 
Pirandello, Sartre and 
others. 


POLISH FILM WEEK 
IN OSLO 


A Norwegian film del- 
egation has visited Po- 
land. During their stayin 
this country, the Norwe- 
gians became acquainted 
with the latest productions, 
and have decided to or- 
ganize a Polish Film Week 
in Oslo in October. In re- 
turn a Norwegian Film 
Week is to be organized 
next year in Poland. 
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COPERNICUS’ NAME 


In Poland small copper 
coins used to be called 
koprowina — from. the 
latin word cuprum., In Low- 
er Silesia there is a vil- 
lage called Kopernik, the 
mame of which is deriv- 
ed from the trade of its 
inhabitants. Just as srebr- 
nik means silversmith, and 
zlotnik a goldsmith, so the 
word Kopernik means a 
coppersmith. The church 
of Kopernik is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, whose name 
was hereditary in the fam- 
ily of the great astrono- 
mer. 

The first Kopernik (Lat- 
inized to Copernicus) was 
a canon in the i4th cen- 
tury in the Church of the 
Holy Cross in Wroclaw. 
The latest excavations near 
this church have turned 
up large metal workshops, 
where copper was also 
worked. 

It is possible that a ko- 
pernik adopted the name 
of his trade while working 
here, and later he or per- 
haps one of his descen- 
dants became aie canon 
after various stages of ser- 
vice in the church. The 
father of the great astron- 
omer, also called Nicholas 
Copernicus, who moved 
from Cracow to Torun, 
was a big wholesale deal- 
er in copper. 

(From a letter by Ta- 
deusz Przypkowski in 
Przekr6j.) 


PROF. SOLTAN IN USA 


Prof. Jerzy Soltan of 
the Warsaw Academy of 
Fine Arts has been invited 
by Harvard University to 
become visiting Professor 
at its school of design. 
Prof. Soltan is to remain 
for two years in the Unit- 
ed States. 





Tadeusz Kulisiewicz The Sage of Arles (woodcul} 


Shepherd’s Hut, 1932), Metody (Methodius, 
1933), which was awarded first prize at the 
international exhibition of wood engravings 
in Warsaw, Wies w Gorcach (A Village in 
Gorce, 1936), and a series of drawings, 
Rysunki szlembarskie (Szlembark Drawings, 
1939), which announced important changes 
in Kulisiewicz’s style and a departure from 
his previously almost exclusive use of the 
woodcut technique. These collections estab 
lished Kulisiewicz’s position before the wa! 
as the leading Polish exponent of engra’- 
ing and the uniqueness of his style and 
expression drew the attention of crilis 
abroad. 

At the same time a deep-running evoll- 
tion in his artistic consciousness was goilf 
on; new experiences gained travelling 
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abroad enhanced a growing need for ever 
greater clarity and order, a need for 
monumentalization, which would not, how- 
ever, submerge his sensitive and alert ap- 
proach to nature and life. In his search the 
artist was helped by an immersion in the 
great European tradition: the Romanesque 
and early Gothic sculpture of French cathe- 
drals, the early Italian Renaissance paint- 
ings from Giotto to Masaccio and two seem- 
ingly antithetical founts of inspiration — 
Rembrandt and Cézanne. This diversity of 
influences did not degenerate into eclecti- 
cism. They united into a harmonious whole 
fused organically with Kulisiewicz’s own 
world and obedient to the distinctive logic 
of his Szlembark poetry. 

Let us take a typical example: among 
his pre-war works there is a woodcut called 
Medrzec z Arles (The Sage of Arles) done 
about 1936. An earlier sketch of one of the 
statues on the Romanesque front of the fa- 
mous cathedral, translated into the typical 
rhythms of black-and-white contrasts, re- 
appeared in the deeply felt Polish modula- 
tion. From the speculations of a mediaeval 
theologist he extracted the timeless con- 
templation of the sad fate of man. The 
perfect form of the Romanesque sculpture, 
in which the pulse of the ancients still 
beats, was enriched with the innocence of 
the holy figures carved by Polish folk art- 
ists; through the eyes of the sad Sage of 
Arles, we see the harsh truth of the life of 
the Szlembark peasants. 

Immediately after the war and occupa- 
tion which he spent in very difficult con- 
ditions with almost no chance to carry on 
his creative work, Kulisiewicz began 
a series of dramatic drawings entitled War- 
saw 1945. There are no human beings in 
these drawings, the only heroes are the 
telling scars left by the butchery and 
barbarism of the Nazis who wanted to raze 
Warsaw to the ground. The ruins of War- 
saw are, in Kulisiewicz’s interpretation, an 
infernal vision of destruction, a vision 
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MYSTERY OF AN EXTINCT 
PEOPLE 


Suwalszczyzna — _ the 
north-east corner of Po- 
land — has lately become 
a site for important his- 
torical research, conducted 
by the ‘“Jaéwiez Expedi- 
tion” led by Prof. J. An- 
toniewicz. The Jaéwiez 
race inhabited the Suwal- 
szcezyzna district from the 
beginning of our era up 
to the thirteenth century 


when they finally  per- 
ished fighting the stronger 
neighbouring peoples of 


Poland and Lithuania. 


The recently discovered 
rich burial mounds from 
the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, including the so 
called ‘princes’ tombs”, 
have created especial ar- 
chaeological interest; near- 
by traces have been 
found of a settlement and 
castle which was the seat 
of the Jaéwiez princes. 
The Polish archaeologists 
have enlisted the help of 
the Swedish scholar, Prof. 
Knut Olaf Falk, who is 
Director of the Department 
of Slavonic Studies at the 
University of Lund. He 
studied the toponomy of 
Suwalszcezyzna during the 
thirties when he was a lec- 
turer in Swedish in Po- 
land; this resulted in a 
valuable work on the names 
of the Suwalszczyzna 
lakes, published in Pol- 
ish in Sweden in 1941. The 
Swedish professor now has 
the only photostats of 
l7th-century parish regis- 
ters and other documents 
which record the oldest 
place names, including 
names of Ja¢wiez deriva- 
tion. He has now resumed 
his studies in place names 
with a view to a partial 
reconstruction of the Ja- 
éwiez language. 
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WROCLtAW ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


The Wroclaw Academy 
of Fine Arts is this year 
celebrating its 15th anni- 
versary. The works of stu- 
dents and graduates of the 
ceramics, glass, and inte- 
rior decoration faculties, as 
well as paintings, sculp- 
tures and graphic works 
have been displayed at a 
specially organized exhibi- 
tion to mark the anniver- 
sary. 


CENTRE OF CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH 


Wroclaw has become an 
important centre of re- 
search in chemistry. Its 
most important is the in- 
organic chemistry team 
under Prof. W. Trzbiatow- 
ski which takes in re- 
search units of the Insti- 
tute of Technology and the 
University, and the Depart- 
ment of Structural Re- 
search in the Polish Acad- 
emy of Science’s Insti- 
tute of Physical Chemistry. 
Its programme consists of 
the physical chemistry of 
solids, the chemistry of 
complex compounds, the 
kinetics and mechanism 
of reactions. Other teams 
are led by Prof. H. Ku- 
czynski (chemistry of ter- 
penes), Prof. E. Plazek 
(pyridine chemistry), Prof. 
B. Bobrafski (new anal- 
getics), Prof. B. Roga (tech- 
nical chemistry of coal), 
Prof. W. Bobrownicki (ar- 
tificial fertilizers), Prof. 
W. Romer (photo-technics). 


So far 37 students of 
chemistry in Wroclaw, 18 
of them from Prof. Trze- 
biatowski’s department, 
have received doctors de- 
grees. 


Tadeusz Kulisiewicz 


which sometimes recalls the works of 
Piranesi, Goya, or our own Grottger. But 
they are, at the same time, a very faithful 
and accurate testimony. The pictures are 
done in pen, pencil or crayon washed with 
gouache and sepia. A technical innovation 
in his use of soft line, obedient to emotion- 
al nuances, in the style of painting, though 
a foretaste of this could be found in his 
pre-war work. The growing use of colour 
effects that has appeared in his post-war 
work will now serve to enrich its poetit 
content, while his line, at the same time, 
grows more and more delicate, lightly 
hinting at the material shape of objects. 
During the Warsaw Rising a great cob 
lection of Kulisiewicz’s old works, inclué- 
ing 70 wood plates, was burned. Symbolic- 
ally, in recent years there have been 1 
engravings. This is not to say that there 
has been a rupture in the visual ané 
emotional whole which I have called the 
world of Kulisiewicz. There has _ bem 
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a continuous development, as inexorable as 
the life itself, a continuous enrichment and 
refinement of the same vision. Thus in the 
years 1947-49 Kulisiewicz made several new 
drawings from Szlembark which he faith- 
fully visits every year. The visual ex- 
perience of travels throughout the world, 
creative drives impelled by direct contact 
with the ancient cultures of China, India 
and Mexico have in their own way been 
confronted with his beloved emotional 
landscape, of the nature and people of 
Szlembark. 

The work of Kulisiewicz, already known 
and acclaimed abroad before the war, has 
during the last few years gained a prom- 
inent position in the movement to break 
down cultural frontiers. I think that in 
this cultural intercourse the sympathetic 


yet completely individual interpretation of 
Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle made by 
Kulisiewicz in 1956 will come to be regard- 


ed as a major achievement. There are other 
examples: a Mexican series of drawings 
done in 1957, particularly its later version 
in colour, has been praised by both 
Mexican public and critics. A critic of the 
standing of Luis Cardoza y Aragon stated 
that the work of Kulisiewicz belonged as 
much to Mexican as to Polish art. 

Recently, reviewing Kulisiewicz’s present 
exhibition in Venice, the Italian critics, in- 
cluding Giuseppe Marchiori, were staggered 
to find that, even though its beauties had 
been explored by so many geniuses, the 
Polish artist was still able to discover 
anew, unknown Venice. His Laguna we- 
necka (Lagoon of Venice) is indeed an 
achievement that ranks with the best in 
the world. 

The new version in colour of his 
Mexican drawings was no surprise to those 
who have carefully tracked the long evolution 
of Kulisiewicz’s art. As already mentioned, 
even in his pre-war drawings Kulisiewicz 
used colour as a means of expression. More 
important, in his black-and-white com- 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERY IN CRACOW 


Recent excavations in 
the crypt of St. Mary’s 
Church in Cracow have 
revealed the existence of 
excellently preserved wail 
fragments and architectur- 
al details of a Roman- 
esque basilica upon which 
the present Gothic struc- 
ture has been built. We 
now know that St. Mary’s 
Church, built before Cra- 
cow received a charter bas- 
ed upon Magdeburg Law, 
was a stone church, equal 
in size to the finest cathe- 
drals of Western Europe, 
and not, as had been pre- 
viously assumed, a wooden 
structure. 


ART PRIZE 


The well-known Polish 
graphic artist, Mieczysiaw 
Wejman, has been awar- 
ded 70 thousand dinars 
by the Belgrade Contem- 
porary Museum for his 
woodcut entitled Evening. 
This work was submitted 
to the 4th International 
Graphic Arts Exhibition 
organized last June in 
Ljubljana. 


RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


The History of the Sec- 
ond World War Depart- 
ment of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Institute 
of History is at present 
gathering material for the 
Publication of two chron- 
icles. One has to do with 
events in Nazi-occupied 
Poland and the other with 
activities of the Polish re- 
sistance movement. These 
chronicles will be based 
on Polish and German 
documents. The latter 
chronicle will be the first 
full record of the resistance 
movement in Poland. 
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AWARDS FOR COMPOSERS 


At the annual interna- 
tional meeting of compos- 
ers held under the aus- 
pices of UNESCO, a young 
Pole, Krzysztof Penderecki, 
won one of the highest 
recommendations with his 
Dirge in Memory of the 
Hiroshima Victims. The 
competition was strong 
since the majority of the 
70 entries were of a very 
high standard. 


For the last three years 
Polish composers (Tadeusz 
Baird and Witold Luto- 
Slawski in 1959, and last 
year Grazyna Bacewicz) 
have been successful at 
this international meeting. 
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From the India series 





positions there was always an _ inhereft 
feeling for painting values. In many cast 
Baudelaire’s famous remark about Date 
mier — that his lithographs and woodcult 
éveillent des idées de couleur, and that his 
pencil makes us deviner la couleur comm 
la pensée — is equally applicable. Ti 
idea has now pushed to the surface @ 
Kulisiewicz’s work helped by original am 
thoroughly modern technical devices picket 
up over the years of study of varioll 
techniques and forming his own ans 

to the most ‘avant-garde’ experiments 

modern painting, not excluding abst 

tion. “4 
Finally, let us once more return to &® 


heart of the matter — the world of Kulé 


siewicz. It has been commonly obsé¢ 
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Tadeusz Kulisiewicz 
,|dolo” (from the Mexican cycle, 1960) 


Tadeusz Kulisiewicz 
Idolo (du cycle Mexique 1960). 
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that the picture of India or Mexico, as 
geen by him, shows a clear, and not only 
internal, resemblance to the themes of his 
gid and recent Szlembark works. But this 
could be put the other way round — his 
visual experience accumulated over the 
years and drawn from different sources 
fas given him an insight into human 
-Walues and subjects in Szlembark itself 
which he was not able to see before. So 
in this way the circle of life and art, that 
body of interactions between the artist’s 
imagination and the surrounding world, 
has been closed. After Mexico in colour, 
we are now awaiting Szlembark in colour. 
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THE SMALL SCREEN 


TV in Poland is in a period of a rapid 
and sometimes violent growth. At the 
Moment it seems hardly conceivable that 
‘Our viewers should ever tire of the “baby 
@creen”. The old hands, who have been 
Bubjected to a long diet of TV and know 
M8 weaknesses, are being joined by a grow- 

audience which is amused not so much 

the programme itself, but by the tech- 
novelty. Some time is bound to elapse 
fore a clear distinction is made between 
me gadget as such and the programme, 
Md eventually the elementary fascination 
Wears off. Older viewers, however, are 
more critical and television is 
hg increasingly debated in the press. 
he light entertainment programmes come 
}for the sharpest criticism, while greatest 
faise is reserved for the plays, the 
iidren’s and youth programmes, a series 
titled “We are all judges”, and the 
Surses given by the “University by TV”. 


—— : 
Coming 


“@ > Tadeusz Kulisiewicz 


Boats (Mexico, 1959) 
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CONRAD TO BE SCREENED? 


British film representa- 
tives, who arrived in Po- 
land for the “British Film 
Week”’ held in Warsaw to- 
wards the end of June, 
discussed the possibilities 
for a further development 
of British-Polish film co- 
operation. The life of J6- 
zef Conrad-Korzeniowski, 
it was suggested, would 
be a good subject for a 
co-production. 


FILM EXPORT 


The export of Polish 
films in the first half of 
1961 brough in 86.5 per 
cent of the total foreign 
currency receipts planned 
for this year. This is lar- 
gely due to the success 
of Alexander Ford’s epic 
The Knights of the Cross, 
which has realized nearly 
1.5 million zlotys. (1 U.S. $ = 
4 zlotys). It can now be 
safely predicted that Ka- 
walerowicz’s Mother Joan- 
na of the Angels will be 
another top favourite on 
the export list. 


GALLERY 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE 


A Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Polish Sculpture has 
been opened in Wilanéw 
near Warsaw. Over 100 
sculptures represent the 
work of Polish artists in 
the period between 1900 
and 1960. This is only the 
beginning, for the num- 
ber of works exhibited is 
to be constantly increased. 
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HARASIEWICZ 
ON TOUR 


A well-known Polish 
pianist of the younger 
generation, Adam Harasie- 
wicz, (winner of the 1958 
International Chopin Piano 
Competition) has returned 
home after his tour 
of Japan. During his six- 
week stay there he gave 
25 concerts, including 9 in 
Tokyo. On his return he 
stopped over for a week 
in Delhi where he gave 
2 concerts, one of which 
was broadcast on the ra- 
dio. As in Japan he met 
with a very warm recep- 
tion. 





ADOLF RUDNICKI 
IN ITALIAN 


The Milan Silva Editore 
has sponsored the publica- 
tion in Italy of four short 
stories by Adolf Rudnicki 
entitled Cronache del ghet- 
to (Ghetto chronicles). 
They were translated by 
Anna Vivanti Salmon and 
Ludovico Tulli. 


It must be said here that these program- 
mes are, on the whole, successful in their 
treatment of science and art for a mass 
audience and that Polish TV is com. 
mendably ambitious; the TV theatre gained 


much from the fact that it came into being | 


in recent years when standards of art in 


Poland were overhauled and aartistic ex- | 


periment became respectable. This also 
applies to such a sensitive art as poetry. 
Some of the programmes devoted to con- 
temporary Polish and foreign poets have 
been outstanding; recent programmes on 
Apollinaire and Brecht particularly remain 
in the memory and the poetry productions 
of the youth programme, experimental in 
nature, are usually full of interest. The 
same programme also _ presents _ serial 
features for children, which have become 


firm favourites despite the challenge of | 


such popular foreign importations 4 
Disneyland or the weekly Mickey Mouse 
Club. Mention should be also made here 
of the introduction of special programmes 
for elementary schools, and of sports com- 


mentaries which, particularly during the | 


Olympics, were the most eagerly awaited 
part of the day’s telecasts. Attempts ar 


also made to find a new formula for news | 


reporting. Recently the tendency has beet 
to increase the number of concerts and 
give more lectures on the history of art 
as part of the “University by TV” course 

An appraisal of the state of Polish TV 
would differ significantly from the wu 


relievedly depressing view of Americal | 


TV taken by some American critics like 
Irving Howe and Ernest van den Haag. 
Our TV, with all 
ciencies, escaped, in its early stages, com 
plete identification with the “average taste’, 
and the pandering to middlebrow pre 
ferences which might lead to screaming 
boredom. Fortunately, it does not suffe 
from the bugbear of commercialism, th# 
scourge of American TV, which is nows 
days such a popular topic for sociologist 


its umavoidable defi- | 
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and critics. Its technical and programme 
troubles, vexing as they may be, are of 
a different character. Some of them are 
undoubtedly connected with the great in- 
fluence of this mass medium, particularly 
in rural areas and localities beyond the 
range of cultural centres; on the one hand 
we have the excellent lectures of the 
“University by TV”, and on the other the 
light entertainment programmes, the con- 
tents of which, with some notable excep- 
tions, leave much to be desired. Other 
difficulties are linked with the presentation 
of plays whether originals or adaptations. 
What is necessary is a comprehensive and 
dynamic approach, without losing sight, 


at the same time, of the viewers’ different 
standards or the possibility of their im- 
provement. These aims are, of course, to 
a large extent dependent on technical pos- 
sibilities. 

Last but not least, TV, because of its 


mass appeal, poses one of the main cultural 
problems of the present decade. Here we 
can see a cultural standard taking shape, 
its struggle against the inroads of bad taste, 
a course in appreciation on a nation-wide 
scale and mass retailing of information 
about the contemporary world. This _ is 
a matter not of some particular feature, 
but of the whole programme. The thinking 
behind it must draw on modern ideas 
and not lose interest in the viewers the 
moment they switch off their sets; the 
difference between the image of life sup- 
lied by TV and life itself is a fundamental 
one and must be respected. 

Improvement in the means of com- 
munication used by TV is not only neces- 
sary but also possible, particularly if it 
does not view the public and its tastes 
statically but recognizes a multiciplity of 
preferences and the steady growth of cul- 
tural tastes among its viewers. 

The TV theatre employs the best pro- 
ducers and actors and has ambitions which 
are luckily far from any academicism; it 
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PULASKI MUSEUM 


The Council of Minis- 
ters has approved a pro- 
ject to restore the country- 
house in Winiary near 
Warka where Kazimierz 
Pulaski was born. It will 
be turned into a museum 
commemorating the hero 
of Polish insurrection and 
the American Revolution. 


HONOURS 
FOR PROF. VETULANI 


Professor Adam Vetula- 
ni of the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity, the eminent Polish 
historian of law, has been 
recently made an honor- 
ary member of the Social, 
Economic and Law Depart- 
ment of the Italian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


CANCER CONFERENCE 


The International Anti- 
-Cancer Union held its con- 
ference in Warsaw. The 
discussions were attended 
by 140 delegates, 70 of 
whom came from the So- 
viet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain, Fran- 
ce, and other countries. 
This is how Prof. Kazi- 
mierz Dux, in an _ inter- 
view, described the results 
of the conference; 
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“The causes of cancer 
are various depending on 
the properties of the tis- 
sues and several external 
influences. Among the lat- 
ter there are gamma rays, 
X-rays or ultra-violet rays, 
chemical influences in the 
form of various cancer- 
producing substances and 
biological influences in the 
form of viruses. As for the 
latter it is now known that 
certain tumours in animals 
have a clear virus back- 
ground. In the case of hu- 


mans this problem has 
not yet been definitely 
solved. 


“During the Warsaw 
conference the representa- 
tive of the World Health 
Organization described the 
results of research into 
the ‘geography’ of cancer. 
These indicate that cancer 
incidence varies in differ- 
ent parts of the world 
according to environment 
and ways of life. 

“Research has _ already 
shown that there are hun- 
dreds of different varieties 
of cancer depending on 
differences in tissue and 
cause. As a result, there 
is no hope of finding a 
universal, uniform method 
for diagnosing cancer in 
its early stages (each type 
has its own symptoms) or 
for treating it. This is 
where cancer presents its 
greatest difficulty since it 
cannot be approached gen- 
erally, but only gradual- 
ly, step by step, in differ- 
ent spheres. 

“The problem of _ the 
struggle against cancer is 
extremely difficult, and 
beyond the economic and 
scientific possibilities of 
one country. It reauires 
the closest international 
cooperation. Ventures such 
as the International Con- 
ference are for this reason 
of great scientific benefit.” 


stages both Polish and foreign classics and 
contemporary playwrights: the latter pro. 
ductions add up to a wide panorama of 
literary movements in general, particularly 
since there has been no shrinking from the 
more difficult plays. Naturally, classics are 
also staged in a much more popula 
manner; but it is worth adding here that 
some of them, for instance The Thousand 
and Second Night by Cyprian Norwid, the 
Polish poéte maudit, have been staged for 
the first time on TV. 

It has become a commonplace to refer 
to television plays as being on the border- 
land between the cinema and the theatre 
And it is true — the best of them have 
tried to convey the intellectual content of 


the theatre with the help of cinematic! 


techniques. It was not television whic 
invented the newsreel, the documentary 
and the travelogue. On the contrary, the 
film gave birth to television. The differ 
ences and new conventions do not change 
this basic relationship; the TV _ theaire 
makes use of ordinary producers and 
actors, but like the film, it engages them 
only for a ‘one-night stand’. 


Polish TV has also become a produce) 
of films — much as in the rest of the! 


world. Everything that has been written 


about TV’s challenge to the film seems 0 
rather tak 


miss the point. One should 
about television’s challenge to the cinem 
hall; both contenders in this case are ome 
and the same thing; depending on wher 


they are shown their nature may change) 
but not their essence, because the undef 


lying principle remains much the same. 


The problems of the television are th] 
problems of an important section of th) 
TV machine — but not the only one. Teef 
vision is also film, it is also a newspape— 


Regularity, continuity, actuality, compre 
hensiveness, edition by a team — all thee 


features of the modern press can be foul 
This machine-minded Mut) 
is a technical novelty, but for centuriéy 


in television. 
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information was retailed mot only with the 
help of speech and writing, but also 
through the medium of pictures. In 15th- 
century Germany several thousand illus- 
trated leaflets were printed; admittedly 
they were intended for illiterates, but the 
point remains the same: there were dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome by press 
information in its effort to become 
universal, and the methods of distribution 
which it has always employed. Television 
is above all a technical improvement on 
these methods; it is a powerful newspaper 
which, for unknown reasons, prefers to 
present itself as an inscrutable creator of 
art. But this may prove to be an error 
of confusion; engaging the best artists for 
a TV production does not change its fun- 
damental character. The open letters 
written by Petrarch and Poggio remained 
the news of the day, and the 15th-century 
descriptive poem by Francesco Cieco was 


still an account of the Avvisi of Bologna. 
But what about the slump in reading 
and the decline in the standard of know- 


ledge, both ascribed to the influence of 
TV? And what about the mental laziness 
which is supposed to be generated by the 
hypnotic fascination of the TV _ screen? 
Naturally, these are matters which should 
not be easily dismissed — but nothing lasts 
forever. Human nature is such that in the 
long run it tires of novelty. After a few 
years the TV screen will probably cease 
to be a unique attraction. We should, how- 
ever, start thinking of more rational uses 
for this great invention much sooner than 
that; psychiatrists would certainly agree. 

It is worth adding here that the prob- 
lem of “lazy knowledge” arises only in 
the case of some, the least successful, TV 
quizzes. It does not apply to the treatment 
of science and the arts; in this age of 
specialization, popularization by press and 
book it has become probably the only sen- 
sible means of keeping the public abreast 
of the progress of learning. Thus it is no 
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ARC PLASMA GENERATOR 


A group of scientists in 
Gdansk, headed by Profes- 
sor Robert Szewalski, have 
put into operation an arc 
plasma generator (plasmo- 
trone) of 8 kilowatts power. 
The generator is being 
used in research on the 
direct conversion of heat 
into electric energy. 


The main difficulty in 
putting it into operation is 
that it requires very high 
temperatures, reaching sev- 
eral thousand of _ centi- 
grades. 

The new method of pro- 
ducing electric energy con- 
sists of passing hot ionized 
gas through a magnetic 
field. This way dispenses 
with the agency of me- 
chanical energy generated 
by a turbine. This is an 
important achievement on 
the part of the scientists 
from Gdarisk; there is one 
other generator of the same 
kind — in the United Stat- 
es. In the near future the 
Institute is planning to set 
up a low energy power sta- 
tion to produce electric 
current. 


CONGRESS 
OF PAPYROLOGISTS 


The Tenth Internation- 
al Congress of Papyrolo- 
gists will be held this 
year in Poland. The Organ- 
izing Committee has al- 
ready been notified by 
over 100 historians, histo- 
rians of law and philolo- 
gists from all over Eu- 
rope, of their intention to 
Participate. Among them 
are such eminent profes- 
sors as V. Arangio-Ruiz 
(Italy), Avdeyev (U.S.S.R.), 
Bataille (France), Van Gro- 
ningen (Holland), and Lewis 
(U.S.A.) 
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TREASURE FIND 


During excavations on 
the site of an early me- 
diaeval castle in Pomera- 
nia a team of archaeolo- 
gists discovered a hoard of 
old gold ornaments and 
wrought-silver objects. This 
is a rare and important 
discovery. Though Wawel 
Castle in Cracow has a 
very valuable collection of 
jewelry, it does not come 
from one collection as in 
this case. A preliminary 
examination has shown 
that they belong to the 
end of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th cen- 
turies. Judging from the 
dates of some of the arti- 
cles they were probably 
hidden during the Polish- 
Swedish wars in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. 





wonder that two of the Warsaw TY’ 
programmes with the highest rating are 
its popular science magazines and the 
lectures of the “University by TV”. 
Discussing the film and newspaper roles 
of television I was thinking both of its 
character and its probable future. While 
aware that in expanding TV speed is 
absolutely vital, since in this case too we 
are what Sartre has called “harried 
people”, it is well to be clear what 
exactly we are trying to do. Naturally, the | 
present euphoria cannot last forever. It is | 
not impossible that a large number of | 
televiewers will go back to the cinema and : 
the theatre. But even assuming this, TV | 
is bound to play an important role both 
in relaying news and in shaping the artistic 
tastes of a very considerable section of the 
public, which is in this way groomed to be 
an audience for art of a higher standard | 


Artur Miedzyrzecki 
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READJUSTMENT 
IN OPOLE DISTRICT 


Przeobrazenia spoteczne wsi opol- 
skiej. [The Social Transforma- 
tions in the Rural Districts of 
Opole Silesia]. By Stefan Nowa- 
kowski. Instytut Zachodni. Po- 
znan, 1960. 256 pp. 


The territories returned to Po- 
land in 1945 included Opole Silesia, 
a region which has excited con- 
siderable interest among sociologists. 
While in other parts of the Regained 
Territories the community was 
formed from a mixture of the 
local population and immigrants 
from various regions and with 
widely differing backgrounds, in 
tural districts of Opole the local 
population, formed under German 
rule, remained the main and often 
the sole group in the countryside. 

The process of adaptation of 
these groups to the conditions of 
national life of the Polish state is 
a major sociological issue which, 
however, can only be interpreted 
with the help of history. 

As with other parts of Silesia, 
Opole was separated from the Pol- 
ish state in the 14th century, and 
was not returned until after the 
second world war. Nevertheless this 
area succeeded to a great extent 
in retaining its Polish character 
during the five centuries of 


Austrian and later Prussian oc- 
cupation. Living, as they did, in 
social and political isolation from 
the rest of the nation, Opole Sile- 
sians naturally retained many in- 
dividual characteristics. 
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What were these? How did the 
people of Opole Silesia become 
aware of their Polish allegiance and 
what conflict existed between their 
awareness and the German state 
system? How did this region re- 
establish itself in the Polish state 
after 1945 and what characteristics 
does the new community have? 
These are the questions which Pro- 
fessor Nowakowski poses in his 
Social Transformations in the Rural 
Districts of Opole Silesia, an anal- 
ysis of the changing situation and 
attitudes of the population of Opole 
Silesia during the last ninety years. 
During this period it experienced 
changes in life brought about by 
the intensive development of Ger- 
man capitalism, the drastic effects 
of the war and finally incorporation 
into the Polish state during the 
Socialist revolution. All of the 
above factors were of profound 
significance as far as the trans- 
formation of the national conscious- 
ness and cultural life is concerned. 

Until the middle of the 19th 
century there was no. clearly- 
defined national consciousness in 
the Opole region. The people were 
an ethnical peasant group, speak- 
ing Polish, and Catholic in religion. 
They were loosely related to the 
rest of the nation. The peasants 
lived the traditional life of a rural 
community and it was in this way 
that the native Polish traditions 
were preserved, while political and 
economic institutions were instru- 
ments of Germanization. The pene- 
tration of this closed rural com- 
munity was of a different nature 
from that found in other parts of 
the country. His association with 
Germany brought the Opole Silesian 
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into contact with an alien way of 
life from which he borrowed new 
patterns of behaviour. Frequently, 
however, these contacts only serv- 
ed to enhance his alienation. Con- 
ditions thus existed in which the 
richer peasants, economically in- 
dependent, perpetuated their con- 
servative habits in a struggle to 
preserve the Polish language and 
various native customs. 

Thus a conflict existed between 
the tendency of Poles in this region 
to conserve their national conscious- 
ness, and efforts on the part of 
the government to draw them into 
the German orbit. The German 
economic and political system be- 
came the means by which the 
Silesian was absorbed into the 
Prussian state. Germanizing influ- 
ence was exercised by the schools, 
compulsory military service and 
mass emigration of Poles to the 
great industrial centres of west- 
ern Germany in search of work. 
The Poles in the lower income 
groups were most easily affected, 
since they were dependent upon 
German institutions for stabilization 
or improvement of their status. 
This was, on the other hand, coun- 
teracted by the feeling of unity and 
solidarity among the local Silesian 
group, particularly as the Silesians 
were treated by the Germans as 
second-class citizens. 

Thus the Polish national con- 
sciousness was based on the de- 
fence of traditional values which 
were under continual threat from 
the German social and state system. 
The Polish character of the rural 
areas of Opole Silesia was due 
largely to the durability of elements 
of folk culture and the maintenance 
of language and religion. It was 
then a traditional and conservative 
Polishness on the defensive, and 
forced into withdrawal in face of 
German state, economic and cul- 
tural pressure. It was a _ situation 
which nothing could have changed 
except a return of this land to 
Poland. 

Opole was spared the devasta- 
tion and disorganization of the last 
war until the moment when the 


front moved into its area. In 1945, 





the incorporation of Opole into the 
Polish state led to a resurgence of 
social and national consciousness, 


However the influx of officials 
of the new administration during 
the immediate post-war period was 
viewed with great misgiving by 
the Silesians who feared that, as 
under German rule, they would 
be reduced to an inferior role, 


This had the unfortunate result i 


of creating an attitude of sus- 
picion and uncertainty among the 
Silesians who reverted to their tra- 
ditional closed community pattern 
in face of new norms and cus- 
toms. The post-war difficulties of 
the region were, however, not 
only connected with hostile at- | 
titudes to the newcomers, who were 
not numerous, but with the trans- 
formations which occurred within 
this area under the new con- 
ditions of national freedom and the 
new form of government. This, 
however, generated feelings of vic- 
timisation and dissatisfaction among 
some groups and led them to 
emigrate to west Germany. 
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These trends which were prev- 
alent during the initial, transitory 
period are now either disappearing 
or already belong to the past. 
A new situation gives birth to new 
attitudes. Many factories have been 
set up in rural areas, employing 
up to a thousand workers. In | 
dustrialization and wide access 10 | 
education have stimulated _ the 
growth of urban habits and led 
to the adoption of new social and 
cultural norms of behaviour — with 
everything that it entails. The it 
fluence of Polish schools and public 
institutions is quickly ousting the 
German language. | 

4 





To summarize: before the wa 
the Polish character of the 
areas of Opole Silesia was of @ 
defensive nature and consisted i 
the maintenance of tradition & 
gether with the national culture, 
language, religion and _ customs; 
today it is Polish as a matter 
course, with day-to-day particip® 
tion in the life of the nation ané 
state and is no longer on 
defensive. 

Furthermore, 
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rather more dynamic in character 
now that the pre-war element of 
conflict has been removed, now 
that a new society has evolved and 
consequently different goals for 
that society have been established. 


Jan Gé6rski 


TWO BOOKS ON FILM 


Jezyk filmu [The Language of 
Film). By Jerzy Plazewski. 
W.A.iF. Warszawa, 1961, 520 pp. 


Spotkanie z X-tq muzq [A Meeting 
with the Tenth Muse]. By Jerzy 
Toeplitz® W.A.iF. Warszawa, 
1960. 346 pp. 


It is a truism that the energy 
of cultural life is to be measured 
not only by its products, but also 
by the temperature and vitality of 
the environment in which they are 
produced. Not long ago I wrote in 
these columns about the growth of 
film life, and the intellectual move- 
ments that accompany Polish cine- 
matography. Now come two in- 
teresting examples of this ferment 
which are worth considering. Art 
and Film Publications have brought 
out two original books: The Lan- 
guage of Film, by Jerzy Plazewski, 
and A Meeting with the Tenth 
Muse, by Jerzy Toeplitz. 

The book by Plazewski, a pop- 
ular film critic, attempts a system- 
atic and detailed description of all 
the different means of expression 
in film, from the setting up 
of the camera to the construction 
of the different levels of the nar- 
tation. It is certainly a vast work, 
displaying a benedictine patience, 
an undeniable knowledge of the 
subject, and great consistency. Of 
course, the book is more than just 
a description of the different means 
of expression in film; above all 
it is concerned with their effect on 
content and style. The work is 


also a notable achievement intel- 
lectually in 


the arrangement of 
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the material and the defining of 
various ideas; and a work of in- 
quiry using many pertinent ex- 
amples. That he has succeeded in 
grasping the extensive aesthetics of 
film historically, presenting the 
evolution of its methods, step by 
step, from their beginnings up to 
their modern form, seems to me 
something of especial value. It is, 
therefore, a work along the same 
lines as the well-known books by 
Rudolf Arnheim (The Film as Art), 
Bela Balazs (The Theory of Film), 
Robert Bataille (Grammaire ciné- 
matographique), Ernest Lindgrown 
(The Art of the Film), and above 
all Marcel Martin (Le Language 
cinématograrhique). In many re- 
spects Plazewski’s book compares 
favourably with these classics and 
certainly gives the problem of the 
language of the film wider and 
more modern treatment. As far as 
the morphology of film is concerned 
this book stands just about alone. 


The strength and at the same 
time weakness of this book is 
its strictly descriptive character: 
strength because Plazewski avoids 
laying down aesthetic rules for the 
film, merely recording and explain- 
ing the various forms of its lan- 
guage up to today; a weakness be- 
cause the art of film is evolving 
incredibly rapidly and the writer 
of such a book cannot hope to keep 
fully abreast of it. This is a more 
general problem which should be 
borne in mind when reading this 
and similar works. The film maker 
with something personal to say 
must, in fact create his own lan- 
guage. What Plazewski is describing 
is the outgrowth of all these at- 
tempts; it has wide currency and 
acceptance among film people, and 
to a certain extent, the public. But 
it is necessary to remember that 
in the art of film the creative 
process still persists and is guided 
not by accepted codified rules; on 
the contrary it has to overcome, 
revise, and confute. these rules. 
Plazewski is obviously aware of 
this; though there is nothing he 
can do about it. It is the inevitable 
plight of the surveyor of aesthetic 
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territory, however panoramic his 
vision. 

A Meeting with the Tenth Muse 
is a collection of articles written 
over the past thirty years by a well- 
known film historian (the author 
of the many-volumed History of 
the Art of Film), educator (Rector 
of the Film School at Lédz), and 
general authority. In this unpreten- 
tious collection Toeplitz appears in 
his less familiar guise of critic. He 
follows a sober method (out of 
fashion with younger critics) of 
down-to-earth analysis of each work, 
relating it to two points: its place 
in the history of film and the social 
aspect of the art of film. There are 
no showy effects, or slick para- 
doxes; it is logical, precise and 
sensible. The method produces good, 
sometimes brilliant, results. 

But A Meeting with the Tenth 
Muse also has something else. Being 
a collection of articles spread out 
over thirty years it has given Toe- 
plitz’s writing the additional ad- 
vantage of being something of 
a chronicle. His freshly-recorded 
reactions, opinions and commen- 
taries form, as it were, a document 
of his particular epoch, a newsreel 
of film history, its changing evolu- 
tion and its continual conflicts. 
From this point of view Toeplitz’s 
book is fascinating. 

For instance in an article written 
in 1930, just after the introduction 
of sound, comes this passage: “Talk- 
films are not worth considering 
because they cannot and will not 
become part of the art of film. 
Dialogue is not in the spirit of the 
cinema, the length of the conversa- 
tions kill the most important factor 
which is the rhythm of the picture”. 
But only a year later he speaks out 
in favour of the talkie. Bad pro- 
phecy? Contradiction? Maybe. But 
it is just this which is the essence 
of the evolution of film crowded 
to this day with sensational dis- 
coveries, some meretricious, some 
genuine. Comments of this sort — 
and Toeplitz does not try to hide 
the contradictions, in fact he plays 
them up are typical of the 
climate in which this strange art 


was born and has developed; fr | 


are symptoms of the continual | 
repetition in the history of film, an | 
the paradoxical conservatism o | 
writers. For thirty years Toeplit: | 
has been assidiously following this 
fascinating problem — the point} 
where film art and technique meet | 

Every page of the book, ir! 
respective of the date of the article | 
shows the obession that every tru | 
critic must succumb to. It is bom) 
of the conviction that the film we! 
have just seen may be dull, stupid 
and deplorable, but that Film in| 
general — Film as it might be -| 
is the noblest and richest of aris 
This obsession is one of the driving 
forces of the cinema. } 


Bolestaw Michalek 


FLIGHT 


AND ABDUCTION | 


Ucieczka [Flight]. By Leon Gomo- 
licki. Wydawnictwo  Lédzkie 
1959. 165 pp. 


Uprowadzenie Baucis [The Abduc- 
tion of Baucis]. By Leon Gome 
licki. Wydawnictwo  Lédzkie 
1961. 209 pp. } 
Only a few years ago Leon Go| 

molicki was known primarily as 2) 

editor, an outstanding scholar i 

the Russian language, and a studet'| 

of Polish-Russian cultural relations| 

It was known that in his youl!) 

he had written poetry in Russia! 

but his collected verse had nevt 
been republished or translated 

But in 1957 he published Arkus} 

poetycki (A Sheet of Poetry) whit 

contained verse written betwee!) 

1939-44 and was a kind of poetic) 

memoir of the years of destructio’ 

The publication of this poetry I 

have seemed incidental in the ey 

of the fifty-four-year old schol# : 
but it was followed by prose Wo; 
including Flight and The eo 
tion of Baucis. For the former 
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was awarded second prize in the 
All-Poland Publishing Competition 
in Lédz. 

Both stories are somewhat auto- 
biographical. A comparison of the 
author’s own life with the ex- 
periences of the characters of his 
books in their travels through var- 
ious provincial backwaters shows 
that his material is authentic and 
that his emotion is real. It’s all very 
much time past. 

Flight is concerned with a 
Volhynian town on the_ eastern 
border, which is involved in history 
simply by reason of its place on 
the map. There was the short 
Soviet rule after 1917, the Polish- 
Russian War and then the Polish 
rule. There was unemployment and 
poverty. Against this background 
the “god-crazed” and the eccentric 
local erudites — the “great” men 
of small-town life, poised on the 
brink of derangement, between 
waking life and dream. These 
characters are presented in the 
style of Bruno Schulz, the “Polish 
Kafka”. They are a heterogeneous 
collection of nationalities: Ukrain- 
ians, impoverished Polish nobles 
preserving their family treasures 
in their clay tumbledown peasant’s 
cottages, and the exotically mediae- 
val Jewish community. It is con- 
crete reality fixed in time and 
space. 


The theme of childhood is pre- 
sented in terms of boyhood friend- 
ships, with their inevitable con- 
versations about things’ eternal; 
peeps taken at girls in the bath; 
the youthful anxieties and dis- 
appointments of first love. 


The “flight” is from the world 
of childhood, from enclosed space. 
It is an attempt to break away from 
the enchanted circle where time 
Stands still, “eating away life like 
leprosy devouring an organism”. 
There is a moment towards the end 
of the story when a last glance is 
taken at familiar objects. The de- 
fined contours of the present merge 
into the shadows of the unknown, 
When an unknown, hardly con- 
ceivable morrow casts a belittling 
Shadow on the experiences of 
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yesteryear, allowing a glimpse from 
the outside as if the flight was 
already accomplished... 

The Abduction of Baucis is no 
longer concerned with childhood, 
but with the years of youth. It 
makes deliberate use of the ancient 
myth of Philemon and Baucis. Ac- 
cording to the legend, Zeus and 
Hera once sought shelter in a vil- 
lage but were turned away from 
the doors of evil people. They came 
at last to the modest cottage in 
which lived a happy couple, Phile- 
mon and Baucis, and were received 
with warm hospitality. Afterwards, 
on the site of their poor hut rose 
a magnificent temple in which 
Philemon and Baucis served as 
priests to the end of their lives, 
while the inhospitable village was 
flooded by the waters of a lake. 
The loving couple’s dearest wish 
was to die together, and this Zeus 
granted. They became one and 
eventually grew into two _ trees, 
standing side by side. 


The story of the happy lovers 
later became in the literary tradi- 
tion a tragedy or a melodrama. 
Gomolicki presents a new version 
of the old legend: the drama of 
the loneliness of trapped lovers, 
played out during the Nazi Occupa- 
tion when the Germans set a wall 
between the living and those con- 
demned to death. 


Although Polish literature of 
“the epoch of the crematoria” has 
elaborated its own approach to the 
subject, Gomolicki has not followed 
it. Nourished upon 19th-century 
Russian literature, he has retained 
a poetic form generally avoided in 
contemporary literature. He has 
evolved a style of his own, which 
is reminiscent of Polish writing of 
the inter-war period. We are taken 
behind the wall and see the ghetto 
through the eyes of a painter, in 
whom the frontier between observa- 
tion and the play of the imagination 
has been obliterated. In addition 
there are scenes recollected from 
pictures once seen and quotations 
from literature. 


In spite of the alliance of time 
and people against the lovers, The 
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Abduction of Baucis remains an 
idyll. Baucis-Rachel lives under 
the shadow of death. The lovers 
must fight for life, they must search 
for an escape. The story of Rachel- 
Baucis follows. no chronological 
order. From beginning to end it 
maintains an air of intimacy and 
is written in the form of a dialogue 
without a partner. There are whole 
passages beginning with: “do you 
remember”. She is silent — she is 
not there. 

It was not however granted to 
these lovers that they should die 


together. Baucis goes away first, | 
There remains only the recollection 
of a shared past. Baucis lingers op } 
in the memory of her lover. 

A story of poetic love, without | 
eroticism, is an event in con | 
temporary literature and a depar- | 
ture from the accepted pattern, 
Leon Gomolicki has secured for | 
himself in contemporary Polish | 
literature, a place which he has ! 
won only within the past few years | 
but which is very much his own. 


Katarzyna Meloch 
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LITERATURE 


KRZYSZTOF KAMIL BACZYNSKI: 
Utwory zebrane [Collected Works]. Ed. 
Aniela Kmita-Piorunowa and Kazimierz 
Wyka. WL. Krakow, 1961. lxiv + 1079 pp., 
29 plates. Cloth. $2.90 


The collected works of a poet (1921-44) 
who wrote during the war and was 
killed in action in the first days of the 
Warsaw Uprising as a soldier of the 
Home Army. The works he has left 
(poems, fragments of prose and drama) 
display a talent of the highest rank 
(Professor Wyka compares him in his 
preface to Juliusz Slowacki, one of the 
greatest Polish Romantic poets) and 
show that he was enormously prolific. 
This collection has been very carefully 
edited and is illustrated by portraits 
and reproductions of the first editions 
(mimeographed typescripts circulated 
clandestinely) which immediately mark- 
ed him as someone to be read — in 
so far as that was possible under the 
circumstances, 


ROMAN BRATNY: Sniegi plynq [The 
Snows Are Flowing]. MON. Warszawa, 
1961. 105 pp. $0.40 


A short novel based on events in 
south-eastern Poland immediately after 
the termination of World War II. 
A young officer of the Polish army is 
ordered to infiltrate the Ukrainian 
fascist guerrillas (UPA) and kill one of 
heir leaders. The author is less con- 
cerned with writing a thriller than with 


the moral problems of sabotage and 
subversion. 


BOHDAN CZESZKO: Makatka z je- 
leniem [Embroidered Stag]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1961. 105 Pp. $0.35 
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In contemporary Polish the phrase 
“embroidered stag” typifies the worst 
possible kind of artistic taste. It is 
used ironically by Mr. Czeszko as the 
title of his collection of short hunting 
stories, the artistry of which is beyond 
dispute. Written in muscular and terse 
language, they present dramatic situa- 
tions with a bias towards the comic 
with excellent twists in their tail. The 
emotional sensitivity of this very 
talented author is masked by a de- 
liberate anti-sentimentalism. 


BRONISLAW NADOLSKI: Wybor 
mow staropolskich [Selected Old Polish 
Speeches]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1961. 
cxii + 362 pp. $2.25 (The National Libra- 
ry, Series 1, No. 175) 

An amply commented selection of 
speeches which provides thorough in- 
formation about oratory in Poland from 
the mid-15th to the mid-l8th century. 
Consists of speeches delivered from 
platforms, at audiences, in the Sejm 
(especially in the 16th century), at 
weddings, as well as sermons etc. 


TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ: Zielona roa. 
Kartoteka [The Green Rose. The Card- 
Index]. PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 112 pp. 
$0.50 

The latest poems (1959 and 1960) and 
a play, by one of the most interesting 
post-war poets (born 1921). The Card- 
Index is an experimental drama with 
a philosophical core; its presentation by 
the Dramatyczny Theatre in Warsaw 
last year was very successful. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


IGNACY FIK: Wyboér pism krytycz- 
nych [Selected Critical Essays]. Edited 
and introduced by Andrzej Chruszczyh- 
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ski. KiW. Warszawa, 1961. xxxvi + 579 pp. 
Cloth. $2.10 

Selected works by a Marxist critic 
(1904-42) who was shot by the Nazis for 
his work in the Polish Workers’ Party. 
In his critical essays he looked at 
writing principally as a function of 
political life and as a form of ideo- 
logical statement. He was mainly con- 
cerned with some general problems 
and Polish literature between the wars; 
his Social Genealogy of Polish Litera- 
ture, for instance, traced gentry tradi- 
tions in the works of Polish writers. 


PAWEL HERTZ: Domena polska [The 
Polish Demesne]. PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 
299 pp. $0.75 

Essays and reviews by a poet and 
essayist, who specializes in nineteenth- 
century Polish and Russian literature. 
Mr. Hertz is chiefly interested in 
Romantic and Positivist poetry and 
prose, some issues of literary theory 
and the impact of literature on the 
public. 


SALOMON ZLASTIK: Z dziejg6w Oswie- 
cenia zydowskiego. Ludzie i fakty. [The 
Jewish Enlightenment. People and 
Things] Literary texts translated from 
Hebrew and Yiddish by Tadeusz Gniat- 
kowski. PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 293 pp., 
16 plates. $1.10 

A study of the struggle for the 
enlightenment of the Jewish masses, 
which was fought for nearly a century, 
beginning with the 1770s, against the 
conservatism of the Jewish priests and 
the Kassidim movement. Culturally, this 
Was a great revolution which introduced 
the Jewish masses to European culture, 
greatly weakened the separatism of the 
Jews and gave birth to modern Jewish 
literature. 


KALIKST MORAWSKI: Dante Alighte- 
ri. Pax. Warszawa, 1961. 459 pp. $3.75. 


A work that sets out to present all 
that is now known about the life 
and works of Dante. The author, who 
is Professor of Romance Literature in 
Poznan University, starts with a review 
of what has been written about Dante 
to the present day, then comes a biog- 
raphy, foliowed by an analysis of all 
his works and a critique of his art. 
Summaries in Italian and French. 





ZYGMUNT SZWEYKOWSKI: Trylogia 
Sienkiewicza [Sienkiewicz’s Trilogy). E»- 
says. Wydawnictwo Poznafiskie. Poznai, 
1961. 147 pp., 13 plates. $0.85 


Five essays about the 17th-century 
historical trilogy and one essay about 
The Knights of the Cross. In his anal- 
ysis of Sienkiewicz’s views on Polish 
history Dr. Szweykowski concentrates 
on the influence of  Sienkiewicz's 
attitude toward the Partitioning Powers, 
and especially towards Tsarist Russia. 
The purpose is to explain Sienkiewicz’; 
much attacked historiosophy. Dr. Szwey- 
kowski is a Professor of Poznar Uni- 
versity. 


HISTORY 


BOGDAN CZARNOCKI: Fall Weiss. 
Z genezy hitlerowskiej agresji przeciw 
Polsce [Fall Weiss. The Origins of the 
Nazi Aggression on Poland]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 182 pp. $1.25 

“Fall Weiss’ was the code name of 
the Nazi plan of aggression against 
Poland, drawn up in April 1939. The 
book analyzes the Nazi moves, mainly 


Political, connected with the preparation & 


of the plan. The “Czech crisis” and 
the political situation in Europe in the 
months preceding the outbreak of the 
war are described as a result. Appended 
are selected documents, chronological 
tables, and a bibliography. 


SZYMON DATNER: Zbrodnie Webh- 
machtu na jencach wojennych armil 
regularnych w II wojnie éwiatowej [The 
Crimes Committed by the Webrmaci! 
During World War II against Prisoner 


of War Belonging to Regular Armies). © 
MON. Warszawa, 1961. 409 pp., 24 plate © 
} 


$1.05 


Based on sources used at the Nuret } 
berg Trial and by the United Nation | 


War Crimes Commission, on & 
bulletin of the Central Commission #* 
the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Pr 
land, 


and in camps. 


STANISLAWA JARECKA: Niezalei™ 
Partia Chlopska [The  Independe! 





and other Polish and Germ | 
sources. Covers crimes committed agait® — 
P.O.W.s of all the allied armies ©) 
operation areas, during their transpo! | 
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Peasant Party]. Introduction by Witold 
Stankiewicz. LSW. # Warszawa, 1961. 
184 pp., 13 plates. $0.60. 

A history of the radical peasant 
party in existence from 1924 and ideo- 
logically connected with the Communist 
Party of Poland. Selected documents 
and short portraits of leaders. In 1927, 
during the elections to the Sejm, it 
was dissolved by the Polish Govern- 
ment and declared illegal. Its leaders 
joined the already outlawed Communist 
Party or the peasant movement. 


KRZYSZTOF JEZOWSKI: Rozw6j i 
rozmieszczenie przemystu. na Dolnym 
Slasku w okresie kapitalizmu [The De- 
velopment and Distribution of Industry 
in Lower Silesia Under Capitalism]. 
Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1961. 254 pp. 
$2.85 (Ossolineum Silesian Monographs 
No. 3) 

An outline of the history of Lower 
Silesian industry from the 18th century. 
Two chapters are concerned with the 
development and localization of the 
principal industries in the inter-war 
period; within the Reich there was an 
industrial flight westward and it was 
only Hitler’s war economy that revived 
Lower Silesian industry. The book is 
based on exhaustive bibliographical and 
Statistical data, largely of German 
origin. 


ZBIGNIEW LANDAU & BRONISLAWA 
SKRZESZEWSKA: Sprawa Gabriela Cze- 
chowieza przed Trybunalem Stanu [The 
Trial of Gabriel Czechowicz by the 
Tribunal of State]. Selected documents. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 321 pp., 4 plates. 
$2.25 

Gabriel Czechowicz was Minister of 
Finance in the Pilsudski Cabinet in 
1926-28. In 1927 his financial operations 
considerably exceeded the budgetary 
limits, thus securing funds to finance 
the election campaign of the Pitsudski 
camp. Parliamentary opposition force? 
an arraignment before the Tribunal of 
State in 1929, but the case was pro- 
tracted, and ultimately he was never 
sentenced, since the next Sejm, com- 
Pletely controlled by Pitsudski’s fol- 
lowers, approved Czechowicz’s financial 
measures. Nevertheless this was one of 
the most interesting episodes of the 
Period, illustrating its political corrup- 
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tion. The present book contains those 
documents that are still available; they 
mostly refer to the trial itself. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ALEKSANDER MATEJKO: Socjologia 
zakladu pracy [industrial Sociology]. 
WP. Warszawa, 1961. 318 pp., 12 plates. 
$0.90 (The Signals Series) 


An easy to read book, written with 
practical ends in views; it outlines the 
main issues of industrial sociology. 
Since Polish research in this field is 
still limited, Mr. Matejko has drawn on 
American, British and German sources, 
but uses Polish experience, data and 
publications whenever possible. He deals 
with the industrial enterprise as a social 
system; social links within an industrial 
enterprise; sociological aspects of the 
organization of an industrial enterprise; 
the position and function of the 
manager, the foremen and the tech- 
nical experts. 


HANNA SWIDA & WITOLD SWIDA 
Mlodociani przestepcy w wiezieniu [Ju- 
venile Delinquents in Prison]. WP. War- 
szawa, 1961, 290 pp. $1.00 (The Signals 
Series) ; 


In 1958 a special prison was set up 
at Szczypiérno near Kalisz for partic- 
ularly hopeless and difficult delinquents 
between 17 and 24. The prison is spon- 
sored by the Department of General 
Pedagogy, Warsaw University, and the 
Department of Penal Law, Wroclaw Uni- 
versity. The present book is based on 
observations of the schooling process 
there, notes, conversations, interviews, 
prison files and correspondence. It is 
a report on an experiment in educa- 
tion, describing its theoretical principles, 
the prison staff and the prisoners, and 
the progress of educational work. The 
authors come to an optimistic conclusion 
about the possibility of re-educating 
offenders. 


LINGUISTICS 
Slownik jezyka polskiego [A Diction- 
ary of Polish]. Volume 3. H—K. Editor- 
in-Chief Witold Doroszewski; deputy 
Editor-in-Chief Stanislaw Skorupka. 
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Published by WP for the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Warszawa, 1961. 
1961 pp. Cloth. $9.15. 

The third volume of a comprehensive 
dictionary of nineteenth-century and 
contemporary Polish, prepared entirely 
anew by a team headed by Prof. Witold 
Doroszewski. It has been appearing at 
the rate of one volume a year and the 
whole will consist of 10 or 11 volumes. 


ART 
ZOFIA AMEISEN: Kodeks Baltazara 
Behema [Balthasar Behem’s Code]. 


Auriga. Warszawa. 1961. 47 pp., 64 plates. 
Cardboard. $1.45 (The Jewels of Polish 
Art Series) 

A magnificently illustrated work 
(monochrome frotogravure and _  four- 
coloured typography) on a manuscript 
dating from the early 16th century. 
The MS’s miniature illuminations depict 
scenes from the life of various crafts 
in very accurate detail. The artist is 
not known, but his work reveals both 
German and Flemish influence. 


SZCZESNY DETLOFF: Wit Stwosz. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Art Committee. 
Wroclaw, 1961. Vol. 1 — 322 pp., Vol. 2 — 
21 pp., 241 plates. Cloth. $12.65 

The life and work of the late Gothic 
sculptor (1445-1533) whose best works 
were produced in Cracow (the high altar 
in St. Mary’s Church). Vol. 1 includes 
a biography, an analysis of his Cracow 
and Nuremberg periods and a general 
description of Stwosz’s works. The text 
is illustrated, with comprehensive sum- 
maries in French and German. Vol. 2 
consists of 241 photographs of Stwosz’s 
works, chiefly fragments of the altar 
mentioned above. Father Detloff is Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art in Poznan 
University and a member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 


IRENA JAKIMOWICZ: Polska grafike 
wspdlczesna [Contemporary Polish En- 
gravings.] WAiF. Warszawa, 1961. 57 pp., 
53 plates. $1.25 

A popular guide to the main trends 
in Polish engraving in the 20th centu- 
Ty with a short glossary of technical 


terms, biographical notes about the 60 


artists represented in the book, and an 
album of reproductions, both black-and- 
-white and in colour. 


WITOLD KRASSOWSKI: Architektura 
drewniana w Polsce [Wooden Architec- 
ture in Poland]. Arkady. Warszawa, 1961. 
170 pp., including 134 plates. $3.35, (The 
Library of the Department of Polish 
Architecture in the Warsaw Institute of 
Technology, Vol. 9). 

An essay on the rapidly disappearing 
wooden architecture in Poland, with 
over a hundred illustrations of moun- 
tain chalets, cottages, town houses, 
churches, chapels, synagogues, farm and 
industrial buildings. Summaries and 
captions in English and Russian. 


ADAM KOTULA & PIOTR KRAKOW- 
SKI: O nowej rzezbie [New Sculpture]. 
WL. Krakéw, 1961. 144 pp., 65 plates, 
$1.00 

A popular history of modern sculp- 
ture from Rodin and Maillol to Henry 
Moore’s works in the 1950s. The final 
chapter deals with modern Polish sculp- 
ture. 


Rocznik Muzeum Narodowego w War- 
szawie [The Annual of the National 
Museum in Warsaw]. Editors: Stanislaw 


Lorentz and Kazimierz Michalowski. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 408 pp., 1 plate 
Cloth. $6.35 


This volume includes papers on the 
drawings of Fragonard; Wincenty Smo- 


larski, a Polish 19th-century painter 
and . bilack-and-white artist; Waclaw 
Wasowicz’s paintings on china; the 


library in Nieboréw Castle; and others. 
Numerous illustrations. Summaries in 
Russian and French. 


EUGENIUSZ SKRZYPEK & WLODZI- 
MIERZ ORDYNSKI: Polska w krajobra- 
zach [Polish Landscapes]. SPiT. War 
szawa, 1961. 34 pp., 203 plates. Cloth. 
$5.0 

Photographs of the landscape in all 
parts of Poland (nature, architecture, 
industry, some folk art). Captions in 
English, French, Spanish, German and 
Polish. 


BOLESLAW ZALAGA: Malujemy... 
{Our Paintings]. An Album of Chil 
dren’s Art. Introductions by Stefan 
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Szuman. NK. Warszawa, 1961. xxvi + 16 
pp., 24 plates. $2.10 

Designed essentially for psychologists, 
educators and artists, this album is of 
interest to a wider group as well. 
A comprehensive analysis of the ma- 
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terial it contains, written by a professor 
of psychology in the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity in Cracow, and fine reproduc- 
tions in colour of 151 drawings and 
paintings by children (pencil, crayon, 
water colours). 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 


“ARS POLONA” 
Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 
Warszawa 
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Services to and from 


Warsaw London 
Amsterdam Moscow 
Athens Prague 
Berlin Paris 
Belgrade Rome 
Bucharest Sofia 
Budapest Vienna 
Brussels Zurich 
Copenhagen Vilna 


Internal services to all major 
Polish cities. Use fast air 
transport for consignments 

of precision apparatus, 
machinery and perishable goods. 

















